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PREFACE 


i 


Tilt *oc*-cut cave TjjMfm of the UudJhuti reprc*em one of the git a ten move* 
mtntt oflndtan aft. and al»o one of the lea** known Such of ihctc templet, muruv 
tern-i and Hermitage* a* have uirvived time and weather and the Join*, live Kami of 
man, are pcinfied versions of tHrn-caittiMg timber, brick or even wattle and i hatch 
imttiiirn. 1 hough m an entirely new medium, ihe facade* and tmcnoti of the 
itnactural form* arc reproduced in the living rock, to the utulfot detail. TV*.* 
htbc example* no* only reflect the itylc of :onremp*»r ary anhitecturr. but abo 
thow the gradual perfection achieved in cxprcmrig in rock, true ar i hitrctural and 
Hulplur.il motif*, 

There are more tlun noo excavations of the Buddhists ui India, »pread over 
a* many year* of Indian hit lory, They outnumber alt other excavation* of all other 
religion* in tlx country. Layered with debru or hidden m the undergrowth winch 
grew up after they were abandoned, many resemble gaping hole* in the htfhide. 
and tn the course of time tewral were used a* ratticihcd* and ctitenu, mme were 
taken over by other dcnomnutiom and a few became the lair of beast i and outlaw*. 

These civet were never natural grotto* or cavern*, nor were they the haunt of 
wild people or even wilder animal*. They are amanng example* of man'* ingenuity 
tn creating in »olid rock, temple* and niotustertrs, shrtnc* and chamber*, tele* tone* 
ami norwtximt required by use follower* of the three great divisions of Buddhism— 
H may ana, Mahay ana and Vijrayana. 

Though many of then* unctuariea dale from Humana time*, they flnumhed 
from about the filth to the levrmli century a.d. when the role of buddhism had 
dunged Mon of the Buddhist cave* m India were situated along or near the caravan 
route*, Aged trader* often became monk* bringing with them to these retreat* their 
own persona! wealth and property, which converted these mooa*tenc* nun banking 
home*, granaries and iupply depots for the caravan*. The profit* from such trade 
not only homed and fedto le monks, but were used for the purchase of gold, jewel* 
and ornament* for ntiiafmjr purpose*, ai well as fiw the supply of dot lung, provi¬ 
sion* and pack-animal* and the many other need* of long-dmance traveller*. 

Tbs lx*ok has been written to interpret the Buddhist cave templet, a*! tee them, 
to the ordinary reader, who ha* but little knowledge yet some intend* to then*. It 
may alio help undent* who art embarking upon a count of *cnous ttudy. For 
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CHAPTER 

ROCK ARCHITECTURE 


The eajluest known examples of rock architecture in India arc the “eaves” in the 
Earabar and Nagaijuni Hills near Patna in Bilur. They were excavated during die 
reign of Asoka die Great and were dedicated to die Ajivika monks, a religious sect 
of die same antiquity as the Buddhists and the Jains, who arc now no longer extant. 
Subsequently the Buddhists, the Hindus and die Jains practised rock archilecture 
in widely separated parts of India. As far as die Buddhists are concerned, their rock 
sanctuaries popularly called cave temples are to be found near Vijayawada in Andhra 
Pradesh; in die Kathiawar peninsula of Gujarat; in die Western Ghats round about 
the township of Lorn via; on the Deccan Plateau from Chalisgaon to Karad and in 
the Koukan or West Coast from Kanheri to as far south as Mahad. 

The remarkable skill displayed in faslucmiiig diesc architectural forms in rock 
indicates that those ancient craftsmen were not beginners, and that they liad served a 
comparatively Jong period ofappraiticeship in this highly skilled form of quarrying, 
it such a term could be used. There are no signs of experimentation, trial cutdngs 
or of progressive stages. Rock architecture emerged as a fully developed Indian 
system, and even die earliest examples are correctly aligned, every edge is mathe¬ 
matically straight and every augle true; surfaces are well polished and the finish 
is superb ; yet what is most noticeable is the close resemblance to die designs and 
devices used by carpenters. 

Apparently, pnestly supervisors called upon the master-masons to prepare 
shrines, halls and residences suitable to their needs, and since no precedent existed 
for such a method of production, die only alternative was to repeat in rock those 
structures of wood wliich had already been found serviceable in the past. In so doing, 
several forms, fitments, designs and techniques which, were indispensable to the 
woodworker were reproduced in stone—die arch, railings, ribs to strengthen a 
curved roof, pillars to support it and lattice windows for illumination and ventilation. 

This faithful imitation of wooden originals was to be expected, for the age of 
timber construction had been a Jong period due to die vast expanse of “raaliavana" 
or forest in which these early people lived. They developed considerable ski ft in 
handling and working this medium, and the carpenter held a place of honour among 
all artisans, as die village community depended on his handiwork for its necessities 
ot life. In Christianity, Joseph was a carpenter by profession, and at Eilota, one [1J 



of die fiXcsviriotis is known as Visvatirnu or the Carpenter s Cave, 

It is not strange, nor difficult to understand, that certain features of timber 
construction were closely and considerably copied in rock architecture by the 
Buddhists for several centuries, and though the wooden originals have perished, 
exact facsimiles have remained preserved in the living rock. Examples of such 
workmanship arc at the Barabar Hill and at Kondnne. The Sudama Cave in the 
Barabar Hill lias rock-cut planking, the grain in the wood and the joints being 
carefully reproduced in stone. At the Lomas Rislii Cave in the same hill (Plate i), 
the ed ge of the roof is a replica of the arched bamboo frame on winch tliatch was 
spread: and at Kotidanc (Plate a) in the Western Ghats, is an interest mg example of 
the carpenter's art rendered in stone. This early group of Buddhist excavations con¬ 
sisted of a “diaitya" or temple and its attached monasteries, so that the two types 
of accommodation, one arched with a barrel-vaulted roof and the other vyidi a 
flat roof, are depicted. Casements, covered balconies, curved "wooden” ribs to 
support the arched roof, the latticed chaitya window and other technical and artistic 
devices of the ancient carpenters arc here seen in the impcrishably preserved rock 
ardiitecturc of die Buddhists. 

Graduating from wood to a more lasting material such as stone was a derisive 
step in the cultural evolution of the people. These sculptures or Uthic forms appear 
as folly mature products especially at a rime when diis work was in its infancy. 
Their precision and finish show tint these men who worked in stone were no novices 
but had generations of experience behind them. 

Since many examples have been left unfinished, it is easy to follow the stages 
of their excavation. A portion of the naturally steep scarp of the hill was cleared 
until it was perpendicuur; a level was thus provide from which the rock-cuttcrs 
could begin their operations. On this vertical surface the facade of a chaitya or of a 
monastery or vihara was marked out and a window' was cut, through which debris 
was removed, and which was left open till the completion of the work, when 
ir was overlaid with a framework of wood. The stone from die interior was used 
to build up the forecourt in front of the facade. Having outlined the frontage, 
work was started at the top and continued downwards, and from the front to the 
rear. Scaffolding was not used nor was it necessary. For correct alignment a rough 
driftway was cut which was eventually removed when the floor was finished. 

When these excavations were “discovered” by Western archaeologists late in 
the last century, they were termed “caves" and this word has remained till today. 
Damaged by landslides and rockfalls in the past, Itidden in the dense vegetation 
which grew up when they were abandoned, with floors covered with centuries of 
dust from which sprouted shrubs and creepers and with ceilings festooned with 
bad, they must have resembled natural caves, grottos and caverns and were probably 
the lair of many a wild animal. 

ft was only when they were cleared of this centuries-old debris and under¬ 
growth that the skill, ingenuity and artistry of those ancient craftsmen were revealed. 
Ajanta, Ellora, Karla, Bhaja and Kan hen have attracted and aroused the admiration 
of scholars and tourists from all parts of the world. 

The Buddhist cave temples of India cannot be correctly termed architecture or 



"good construction truthfully expressed", for no constructional principles were 
used, nor do they display any functional properties; their columns support no 
load, the arches carry no weight nor counteract my thrust, for problems of tins 
nature did not arise, as the parts were virtually one. Rock architecture to all brents 
and purposes is not architecture—it is sculpture, but sculpture on a grand and 
magnificent scale. 

In India, rock architecture was practised for a considerable period as the first 
excavations date from the third century ».c. Under tire Buddhists it lasted riJJ the 
remh century, although there was a long period of inactivity' in between. 

The caves in Western India (Figs, l and 12) could be termed a regional develop¬ 
ment, as the configuration of die hills known as the Western Ghats lends itself admir¬ 
ably to this type of architecture. It consists of horizontal strata of amygdaloidal 
and cognate trap of considerable thickness and uniformity of texture. Their edges 
terminate in perpendicular cliffs which provide an ideal surface for rock excavation. 

The western caves which number at least 1000 excavations are of ail sorts and 
dimensions, some great in size and of elaborate design and decoration. They spread 
over as many years of the darkest yet most interesting period of Indian history, 
and illustrate the rise and progress of the tlirce great religions of fndia. Those of 
the Buddhists nor only outnumber all other Buddliist excavations elsewhere, bur 
all other excavations of all other religions in India, hi the same area during the s? i n r 
period dicre are few structural examples. They are a complete and authentic scries 
illustrating the rise and fall of Buddhism in India from the moment it was established 
by Asoka in the third century b.c. fill its extinction in die twelfth century A.u. 
They show the rise, spread and influence of that religion, its descent to idolatry and 
corruption and its disappearance from the land of its birth. 

During their existence in India, the Buddhists left in their caves a complete and 
interesting chapter of architectural history, a sculptural record of the three great 
divisions of Buddliism, It is the only example of stone architecture which can be 
traced back to its wooden originals and which can be followed in its course without 
detecting any foreign influence, and in which wc can watch its final extinction in 
the regions where the religion had its origin. 

The Duddliists then suddenly disappear, as they arose, being either absorbed 
by the Jains with whose faith they had much in common, or being converted to 
that of Vishnu cowards which they liad long been tending, or were crushed by the 
followers of Siva, who had in many places superseded them and taken over their 
temples. 
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chapter ^ 

THE BUDDHA 




Thl sixth centuby b.c. was a time when men's mind* in several parts of the world 
were deeply stirred by the problems of religion and salvation, hi India this move¬ 
ment was active in and around Magadha. Members of the ruling class, the warriors, 
whom die priests called “bhatriyaV', considered themselves better if not superior 
to their spiritual guides whose arrogance and class-pride aroused opposition. 

This rebellion against the Brahmans caused many sects to be bom, each advocat¬ 
ing differing opinions of the nature of God and the Soul, the relation of God to man 
and die best way of attaining salvation—deliverance or release of the soul from 
future re-births. 

All these sects and schools which grew up died out m time, except two. The 
doctrines oi the two surviving sects, known as jainism and Buddhism, have pro¬ 
foundly affected the thoughts of mankind. Both at one time pervaded almost every 
state of India and enjoyed the patronage of kings. Today Jainism is confined chiefly 
to Rajasthan and Western India, whereas the doctrines of die Buddha, as a religion 
and as a philosophy, became adapted to the needs of foreigners, and nearly diedour 
in India, while it acquired new life in lands far away. It is one of the greatest spiritual 
forces in the world, dominating in various forms Ceylon, Burma, Tibet, Mongolia, 
China and Japan. Judged by his posthumous effects on the world at large, the Buddha 
was die greatest man to have been bom in the sub-continent of India. 

The story of his birth and early life appears only in die later boob of die Buddhist 
scriptures, and some of the references are unreliable. Also, some doubt now exists 
as to die real doctrines of the historical Buddha, as distinct from Buddhism. Here 
however I discuss not so much the life and teachings of the Buddha but die effect 
of the religion on a form of architecture which has no comparison anywhere in the 
world. 

Certain details of the Buddha's life arc reasonably certain- He was the son of 
a Sakya chieftain, a small tribe in the Himalayan foothills; he became an ascetic 
3I1< 1 propounded a new doctrine, a reformation, which gained the support of many 
disciples. After several years of teaching in the kingdoms of Kosala and Magadha 
and in the tribal areas north of the Ganges, he died at the age of eight)’, some rime 
between the years 486 and 473 b.c., probably nearer die former date. 

The story of his life as related by his followers is colourful and vivid, and it has [ 5 ] 


influenced the live? of millions of people throughout die whole of Ask, east o£ 
Afghanistan. 

The event of his 4 *Going Forth" after the birth of his son, and his search for 
liberation from sorrow by self-mortification is probably sufficicndy well known 
not to be repeated here. 

Realizing tint fisting and penance were useless, he abandoned these practices 
in order ro regain his health and strength. His followers were horrified and left him. 
One day + at the age of thirty-five years, Siddhartha Gaurama, for that was Jib name, 
cook his position tinder a large pipal tree on die outskirts of modem Gaya and 
resol ved not to leave his seat until die mystery of suffering was solved. For forty- 
eight days he sat under the tree suffering various “temptations 1 *. At the dawning 
of die forty-ninth day he knew the truth—die had found the reason for sorrow 
and understood why die world is Bill of suffering and unhappiness of all kinds, and 
what a man must do to overcome them. He was fully Enlightened, a Buddha. 

For a further seven weeks he remained under the Tree of Wisdom, die Bo or 
Bodlii Tree, meditating on the great truths he had found- Then he journeyed to 
the Deer Park at Samath near Banam (Varanasi) where he met his five followers 
who had left him when he abandoned die established practices of fasting and penance. 

To them he preached his first sermon or in Buddhist phraseology, “set in motion 
the Wheel of the Law“ His new doctrine was impressive and acceptable to many 
and he soon became well known throughout the Ganges plain. The greatest of 
kings were attracted by his teachings and favoured him, and his disciples. He gathered 
a body of disciplined monks or bhiksus (Pali: hhikku—literally, a beggar), united 
by a common garb, the yellow robes of the Ordcr p and a common discipline laid 
down by himself. Many stories are told of his Jong ministry, of die wonders of his 
life and of the miracles he performed, which have also been recorded in sculpture 
and in painting in various parts of India and abroad. 

The Buddha and his followers spent nine months of die year in travelling and 
preaching. For the remaining three months they would rcrite to one of die parks or 

E oves donated to die Buddhist Order by wealthy lay-foil owners. Here they lived in 
its of bamboo and reed which were the first form-s t>f the great B uddhist monasteries 
of later times. 

For over forty years his reputation grew and the Sangha (literally : society, die 
Buddhist Order) increased in numbers and influence. With the exception of the 
conspiracy of his cousin Dcvadatta, he suffered no persecution* though some of lib 
followers were harassed by their religious opponents. His ministry was a long 
and peaceful one. 

His end came at the age of eighty. While he and his followers journeyed north¬ 
wards to Vaisali he prepared them for hi$ death. It is believed that he suffered from 
a serious attack of dysentery after earing a meal of pork, and on the outskirts of the 
town of Kusinagara (Pali: Kusinara) he lay down under a sal tree and died. This 
was Kb. "Final Blowing Out or Parinirvana" His sorrowing disciples cremated 
his body and his ashes T the embers and the urn were distributed among the rulers 
and elders of the local tribes. 


[6j 


chapter ^7 

ASOKA 


Aso&a classuted ill the religious iii his empire under five heads, die Sangha (the 
Buddhists), die Aji vitas, the Nhgmttlus or Jains, and other "secta 1 ’* He further 
declared that while he gave his chief patronage to the Sangjia, he honoured and 
respected tQ religions and called upon his subjects ro do likewise. 

The spread of the Buddha's tcadiings and to some extent the development 
of Buddhist architecture is largely due to Asoka the Great. He not only accepted 
the teachings of die Buddha, but realised that the religious beliefs of his subjects 
were vague, umpi ritual and unsatisfying. Buddhism redressed ibis void, and since 
included in its precepts sms a material object of veneration, die worship of sacred 
relics, entombed in the stupa, he realised that the new religion could fill the void of 
dissatisfaction in his subjects. In 255 B,c. he declared Buddhism to be the state reli¬ 
gion and from then onwards the religion spread dtroughout the whole of India. 

If was during Ills reign chat the Third Great Council was held at Patajiputra and 
missions were sent all over India and even beyond. The great Buddhist holy places p 
the Lumbini Grove at Kipilavajtu where he was bom, the Tree of Wisdom near 
Gaya where he gained Enlightenment, die Deer Park at Saruath where he preached 
the first sermon or set in motion the Wheel of die Law* and the grove at Kusinagara 
where he died were visited by many pilgrims including the Emperor himself 

With die change in the religious system of India came an advance in the am, 
and wherever Buddhism spread it was accompanied by forms, designs and symbols 
expressive of its teachings. This first manifestation of Buddhist art and architecture 
was confined to narrow limits and its reproductions were few in number, but they 
were of such power that they influenced much of the work that followed, and 
India through Buddhist thought was in a position to dictate to the rest of Asia its 
religion, art and symbolism. 

Early religious architecture was the Emperor's own concept and consisted of: 

1. A number of cumuli or stupas commemorative of the Buddha, which 
are important for their structural significance, 
a. Monolithic pillars of high artistic qualities. 

3- A remarkable group of rock-cut chambers in die hills near Gaya, in Bihar, 

noted for their technique and lustrous finish [7] 




Asoka had consecrated many places in his dominions by the erection of stupas 
(Pali : thupa), by unearthing the ashes of the Buddha from their original repositories 
and dividing them still further, and building stupas for them all over India. Some 
of these came to be vested with special importance and sanctity. The stupa develop¬ 
ed from a mound to one dressed in stone, surmounted by a superstructure of a square 
railing enclosing a pedestal (harmika), which in mm supported the shaft of an um¬ 
brella, all made of stone. The stupa itself was surrounded by a rail, the Buddhist 
Rail, which enclosed the processional path. Entrances to this path were through 
“torams” or gateways, excellent examples of which can be seen at SanchL 

Probably aware that die early stupas from die nature of tlieir construction were 
liable to d isintegrate due to the rigours of the climate, Asoka devised an impressive 
monument symbolising the Creed, It took the form of a tall free-standing mono¬ 
lithic column erected at a site especially selected because of its sacred associations. 
These pillars were distributed over a wide area and several have ordinances or edicts 
inscribed on diem, in a manner similar to his edicts on the surfaces of the rocks. Be¬ 
sides possessing high artistic qualities they served to propagate the Emperor’s own 
ideas on Buddhism, 

Differing considerably from the stupas, monolithic pillars (and the rock edicts) 
arc the rock-cut sanctuaries in the hills near Gaya. The difference lies in the technique 
employed and in their highly finished surfaces. 

There are seven excavations, four in tlie Barabar Hill, and three in the Nagar- 
juni Hill. There is also one more called Sitamarhi, 21 kilometres south of Rajagriha 
(Rajgir) and 40 kilometres cast of Gaya. They arc of special interest and importance 
as they arc: 

1. The earliest examples in India of the rock-cut method. 

2. Exact copies in rock of existing structures in wood and thatch. 

3. The forerunners of the Buddhist chairy as, and the beginning of that magni¬ 
ficent development which has no equal anywhere in the world. 

The two most notable are those known as the Lomas Rishi and the Sudani a 
eaves. Both arc in the Barabar Hill and are adjacent to each other, with similar 
interiors. In the case of the Lomas Rishi (Plate 1), the edge of the roof» a replica 
of die curved or bamboo frame on which thatch was spread. Its facade is a master¬ 
piece of the group. One can visualise the carpenters handiwork—two solid 
'wooden*' uprights sloping inwards as if to sustain die weight above, at the upper 
end of which are joined the two main rafters, other subsidiary rafters being placed 
parallel. The three-ply curved roof is placed on the rafters, die lower ends being 
held in place by short tie-rods to prevent springing back. The rectangular doorway 
is recessed inside a semi-circular opening above which are two lunettes. The lower 
lunette is carved with .1 procession of elephants bowing before stupas. The upper 
lunette is lattice, both being copies of carved woodwork. Surmounting the gable 
u a finial very well cut and polished. 

At die end of the antechamber of the Sudama and entered by a semi-circular 
[SJ doorway is a separate cell, 5.8 metres in diameter, with a hemispherical roof 3.7 
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Floor Flans of Primitive Chaityas 
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metres high. The outer walls have Irregular perpendicular grooves in exact imitation 
of upright planks or slats of wood or bamboo. Every part of the surface has been 
burnished as if sandpaper had been applied to wood. 

The Lomas Rishi and the Sudani! caves (Figs, zA and B) were excavated with 
their axes parallel to the rock Gee: as a result their entrances are placed to one side. 
This was probably rhe first experiment in rock cutting, for in the others, their axes 
are at right angles to the face of the rock, the standard and more effective method 
used elsewhere in India. 

The north-eastern caves were intended £br sacred and ceremonial purposes. 
The inner chamber in these caves probably housed a structural cult object. In their 
design and plan can be seen the early Buddhist chaityas of India. These caves are 
not Buddhist temples, for inscription* record their dedication to die Ajivika monks, 
a body of religious ascetics similar to the Jains, who after a period of comparative 
prosperity under the Manryas, declined. Their influence continued to flourish in 
South India, in some parts of eastern Karnataka (Mysore), till the fourteenth century, 
after which we fmd no trace of them . 

Asoka no doubt desired to leave a permanent record of the faith much like 
the Pharoahs who left everlasting monuments in honour of their gods* His edicts 
carved on the living rock were a permanent record; the pillars, some of which 
attained the height of 15 metres, were evcrlasti n g proclamations, and the sanctuaries 
near Gaya were eternal temples of a tolerant Emperor. 

Rock architecture appealed to the Indian mind, whether BuddJiist, Jain or 
Hindu, for many reasons. It was not only stable bur was as immoveable as the 
mountain of which it formed a part* It was permanent and eternal and greatly 
impressed people accustomed to living in impermanent structures of wood* wattle 
ana thatch. They even impress us today when we realise that some of them arc 
already twenty-two centuries old. 

Besides being everlasting and impressive, natural caves and grottos were the 
abode of hermits and ascetics, Such habitations were therefore not only associated 
widt religion bur also had the sanctity of tradition* In Western India, early Buddhist 
missionaries soon realised die value of the trap rock which overlies die country 
and forms hillsides most suited for die rock-cut type of archirecturc. It lies hori¬ 
zontally, is uniform iti conformation and lias alternating strata of hard and soft 
rock, which permit artificial caves being excavated. The harder rock was impervi¬ 
ous to moisture. 

Rock excavation was neither expensive in labour nor in time. Scaffolding was 
nor necessary as the masons started at the top and worked downwards; they com¬ 
menced with the facade and moved inwards, the chips and wiiste being allowed 
to fall into the valley below, for almost all the groups overlook picturesque country¬ 
side, A structural temple on the other hand required a nearby quarry, transportation, 
hewing and dressing and finally, erection where its columns * slabs and corner-stones 
were required. Moreover, rock architecture required neither morar, joinring nor 
anchoring by excessive weight. 
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CHAPTEH 

THE GROWTH OF BUDDHISM 


According to tradition a gathering of monks met a t the Magadhan capita! ol 
kaj agriha soon after the Buddha** death. Here the rules of die Order and the ser¬ 
mons of die Buddha on matters of doctrine and ctfeks were recited. It is however 
necessary to remark that the scriptures of Buddhism grew by a Jong process ot 
development over many centuries, and could not have evolved at the First Council 

At the Second General Council at Vaisali* a hundred years after die Buddha s 
death* schism reared its ugly head over points of monastic discipline, and the Order 
split into the orthodox ^Stha v i ravad ins’ F (Pah: Thera vad 1} or Bel Severs of the teach¬ 
ings of the Elders”* and that of the "Mahasanghika 1 ’ or "Member* of the Great 
Community 1 *. These minor points of discipline on w r hich the Order was divided 
were soon followed by doctrinal differences of much greater importance which in 
the centuries to follow' were the cause of separate and distinct architectural 
and sculptural systems. 

Further differences appeared at the Third Great Council held at Pataliputra 
(modem PaPia), under the patronage of Asoka x This led to the excommunication 
of many heretics and the establishment of the Sthaviravadiu school as orthodox, 
Within two hundred years of the Buddha s death, the Order had split and great 
changes were taking place in the constitution of Budd bistre 

By the third century n.c. India was covered with viharas, which were both 
temples and monasteries. Early Buddhism borrowed and adopted much Irom the 
prevailing beliefs of the time. Its simple ritual was not based on sacrificial Brahman¬ 
ism hut on the cult of the 'chaityas or sacred spots. These were groves of trees 
or a single tree usually beyond the village limits, and also included tumuli in which 
the ashes of locally revered persons were buried. These sacred spots, the abode of 
earth spirits, were more accessible to the simple village folk who found diem [css 
expensive to worship than the great gods of the Aryans. The Buddha is said to 
have respected these local shrines and encouraged lib followers to revere them. 

The practice of travelling, except in the rainy season, which the Buddha had 
established, was abandoned soon after his death. Several communities of monks 
permanently settled on the ouEkirrs of towns and villages often near the chaitvas* 
In time these communities grew in size and importance and took over the cult ot the 
chili tv as or sacred spots, which they made their own. 
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The sacred grove or the sacred tree gave place to the Bod hi Tree* a pipal planted 
near a hallowed spor to commemorate the Buddha's Enlightenment, and became an 
object of great veneration. Tumuli or stupas were builr by die recipients over the 
divided ashes of die Buddha, and other stupas containing die remains and relics of 
locally revered monks and ascetics of other denominations as well, rose up all over 
India in the succeeding centuries* 

In his lifetime the Buddha was regarded as a divinity by his more simple follow¬ 
ers ; after his death he was worshipped in his symbols—the stupa and later rite dagoba 
recalling his Farmirvana, or the Bodhi Tree which represented his Enlightenment. 
Many of the elder monks may have realised his true status, hut die ordinary' believer 
considered liitn the greatest of Gods, It was only about 500 years after Jus dead) 
that a theology developed which recognised this state of affairs. 

The Fourth Great Council, according to tradition preserved in China, was held 
in Kashmir under the patronage of Kamshka [ist-md century ajx}* The reasons 
which induced him to adopt the Buddhist doctrine are not known, and the explana¬ 
tions advanced appear to be an adaptation of the stories about the conversion of 
Atoka. Kanishka followed the example set by Atoka by convening a council of 
theologians to settle disputes over the faith and practice. The decrees of die council, 
which was dominated by the Sarvastivadins, took die form of authorised commen¬ 
taries on the Canon, which were engraved on sheets of copper, enclosed in a stone 
casket and placed in a stupa, specially erected for die purpose in Kashmir. These 
documents may still be in existence and may come to light some day. It was chiefly 
among the Sarvastivadms and the Mahasanghikas that new ideas developed which 
were to divide Buddhism into the ‘"Great” and the "Lesser” Vehicles—Mahay ana 
and Hinayam. The Great Vehicle became popular lot it suited the mood of the 
times and the Buddhist laity, and the Sang ha developed into a highly organised, 
wealthy and powerful fraternity which became an effective instrument for the 
wide diffusion of Buddliism in Asia. Tlic old austere doctrine centred around the 
wordiip of relics, emblems and symbols soon lost its grip over the Buddhist masses 
in India, though it retained a precarious hold in the regions around the Kathiawar 
peninsula. In Ceylon however it resisted all attacks of the new sects and thence 
was taken to Burma, Siam and to other parts of South-East Asia where it became 
the national religion. 

Whatever was the Buddha s original doctrine, there can be no question about 
the fund amen uls of Buddhism* the core of which is contained in the "Sermon of 
the Turning of the Wheel of die Law”, preached to his five disciples near Banaras. 
This contains die "Four Noble Truths” and the "Noble Eightfold Path" which are 
accepted as basic by all Buddhist sects, 

"Once the Master addressed die five monks at the Deer Pack called Isipatana 
at Banaras: 'There arc mo ends not to be served by the wandercr—thc pursuit of 
desires and of the pleasure which springs from desires which is base, common, 
leading to rebirth* ignoble and unprofitable* The other is the pursuit of pain and 
hardsliip which is grievous, ignoble and also unprofitable. The Middle Way of 
the Tathagatha {literally: he who has attained the truth; one of die tides of the 
112 ] Buddha) avoids both these ends—ir is cniightened, it brings vision t makes for wisdom 



and leads to peace, Insight and Nirvana. What is this Middle Way? It is the Noble 
Eightfold Path—-Right Views, Right Resolve, Right Speech, Right Conduct, 

Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Recollection and Right Meditation - 

'And this is the Noble Truth of Sorrow. Birrh is sorrow, age is sorrow, disease 
is sorrow, death is sorrow, contact with die unpleasant is sorrow, separation from 
the pleasant is sorrow, every wish unfulfilled is sorrow. In short all the components 
of individuality arc sorrow. ... 

‘And this is the Noble Truth of the Arising of Sorrow. It arises from thirst 
(craving or desire} which leads to rebirth, which brings delight and passion and seeks 
pleasure everywhere, die tliirst for sexual pleasure, the durst for continued life, 

die thirst for power. ... , , 

‘And this is the Noble Truth of the Stopping of Sorrow. It is the complete 
stopping of that thirst, so that no passion remains—leaving it, being emancipated 
from it, being released from it, giving no place to it.... 

‘And this is the Noble Truth of the Path which leads to die Stopping of Sorrow. 
It It the noble eightfold path + Right Views t Resolve, Speech^ Conduct, Livelihood F 

Effort, Recollection and Meditation*." , 

The message is deaf, remembering that the Pali word tliiha ba> a wider 
range dun the English words desire, tliirst or craving. Sorrow (dukka), the denial 
of fulfilment, is inherent in everyday life; it is due to craving for individual satisfac- 
rton — it can be stopped by stopping that craving, and this can be doncby taking a 
Middle Course between self-indulgence and extreme ascedcisnt, and leading a moral 

and well-ordered life. . H . , , 

This simple doctrine was developed in various pedantic forms until it showed 
that craving, which according to the Buddha’s first sermon is at the bottom ot 
human misery, was ultimately due to ignorance of the fundamental nature ot the 
universe, which has three characteristics—it is full of sorrow, it is transient and it is 
soulless, Buddhists would not claim tliat there is no happiness in this world, but 
chat in some form sorrow was inevitable. The Buddha is said to have declared, 
the ocean h&$ only one flavour, due flavour of £ilt t so has my doctrine only one 
flavour, the flavour of emancipation (from sorrow) . In ordinary existence sorrow 
cannot long be escaped, but die universe is transient, it is in a continuous state ot 
flux and all idea of permanence is part of that basic ignorance out of winch sorrow 

arises. Thus the universe is soulless. . . . _ ,,,, 

Early Buddhism was a religion without souls and without god. No Buddhist 
teacher would however outright deny the existence of the gods. They were thought 
of as beings who are neither supernatural nor different from nun, except in their 
greater happiness and power. In his search for salvation, the true Buddhist bypasses 
them for icy can neither help nor hinder and will in any case help nun if he keeps 

to the Middle Way. , , i 

The Buddha’s doctrine has to be placed against the contemporary' background 
of Hindu life and thought before we can appreciate its simplicity'. The dominant 
religion of the north of India was Hinduism as taught by die Brahmans, who 
affirmed that all men were divided rigidly into four castes or divisions of society . 
Man's position in the social scale was fixed and unalterable from the day he was bom 
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to the Jay he died. To this discouragement of human effort was added the second 
affirmation of the ancient Brahmans, that all men and even gods were subject to 
'karma' or the Law of Fate, which compelled them to pass from one life to 
another m a continual succession of births or transmigraaom. The state of life into 
which a man was bom was the outcome of all his good and bad deeds in liis previous 
existences, tt was diereforc necessary to accuniulare goodness lest hi die next life 
one slipped to a lower plane; and the means of accumulating goodness was to 
strictly observe the caste rules which rigidly segregated caste from caste. 

The doctrine of transmigration was taken over by the Buddhists from the 
general beliefs of the time. Escape from transmigration could be attained through 
knowledge of the Four Noble Truths and the state of Nirvana whereby a nun 
could shed all individuality and be free from possible rebirth. 

The only stable entity in Sdiavirtfvadin Buddhism was Nirvana (Pali: Nibbana), 
die state of bliss reached by die Buddhas and 5 *aihaneT or perfected beings. Nirvana 
is described as a glorious state, stainless and undefikd, pure and wliite, unageing* 
deathless, secure* calm and happy, it lias no definite location, being outside die 
Universe, yet underlying tt but not forming a part of ir. It may be realised anywhere 
and at any time, even while still in die flesh, and the man who finds it never again 
Joses it* and when he dies he passes to this state forever* in his "parinirvana”, his 
Final Blowing Out. 

Tlie doctrines described above are those of the Sthaviravadin sect of Hinayana, 
which is the only surviving sect of that branch of Buddhism, and is today dominant 
in Ceylon, Burma p Siam, Cambodia and Laos. Other sects of the Lesser Vehicle 
have disappeared though they survived longer in India than the Sdiaviravadin. 

Though the Buddha is said to Have discouraged speculation on the origin and 
the end of the World, Buddhists of the Lesser Vehicle devised * cosmological sclieme 
based on prevalent Hindu ideas, which accounted for the existence of the World 
without the intervention of a Creator. In all Indian cosmologies, the Universe is 
cyclic and goes through a process of evolution and decline only to evolve once more. 
Similarly there are 11 Buddha Cycles" and "empty cycles" and we are fortunate to 
live in a Buddha Cycle in which four mortal Buddhas, Krakucchanda, Kanakamimi, 
Kashyapa and Sakyarmmi, have lived and taught; and a fifth, Maitrcya p is yet to 
come. 

Kamshkas Council was not entirely instrumental in changing the old religion. 
The change had begun when Buddhism started on its foreign travels, and this in a 
way was due to the conversion of Asoka, When the new faith was established by die 
Emperor, the seeds of decay were also sowed, for die missionaries of Asoka and of 
his successors carried the doctrines of die Buddha from the banks of the Ganges 
to the snows of the Himalayas, to the deserts of Central Asia and to bazaars of 
Alexandria and Constantinople, These teachings, which were exaedy tuned to die 
innermost feelings of a congregation in Banaxas, needed to be changed before they 
could move the heart of a mountaineer, the nomad tribesman and the hclienizcd 
Alexandrian. 

Full-grown Buddhism was confronted with the ancient religion of Persia and 
(141 with nascent Christianity. Under these conditions, Buddhism changed from its 



old Indian self to a new religion and its philosophical and ethical disciplines sank 
into comparative obscurity. In die north-west frontiers of India, as a result of these 
foreign influences, chiefly Hellenistic and Persian, a transformation of the old primi¬ 
tive religion took place. The veneration for the dead Buddha, through stupas, 
dagobas and other symbols, changed to die worship of an everpresent Jiving Saviour; 
the emphasis passed feom the Order to the individual, from die scriptures to the 
teachings of the Buddha and the old mendicant and renunciative way of the early 
Sanglia was discarded to make the Buddhist way of life open to all the priesthood 
and the laity. 

The architects of this transformation claimed to have a new and Great Vehicle, 
Mahay ana, which could carry more souls to salvation, whereas the followers of the 
old puritanical system had a Lower Vehicle. 
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A R £f ER £NCB HAS ALREADY BEEN MADE CO AsoWs COIlCCptiotl of rdigjoUS archi¬ 
tecture—stupas, pillars and a group of rock-cut sanctuaries in the hills neat Gaya. 
When the Buddha died. Ids disciples cremated his body and distributed the ashes 
among the ciders and rulers of local tribes. At Kminagara, a great stupa was raised 
at the spot where he breathed his last. This sice along with the Lumbini Grove 
where he was born, Gaya where he attained Enlightenment and Samath where he 
preached his first sermon, became important places of pilgrimage. There were also 
four other places intimately connected with his life—Sravasti and Sankasya where 
he performed miracles; Rajagriha where he calmed the wild elephant let loose by 
his cousin, Dcvadatta; and Vaisali where the remarkable incident of die monkey 
offering him honey took place. These were the Eight Holy Places of the Buddhists 
which even today are visited by pilgrims from far and wide. 

Asoka is reputed to have unearthed the as tics of the Buddha from their original 
repositories, divided them still further, and erected 84,000 stupas all over his king¬ 
dom. This explains why sites like Sancht in Madhya Pradesh and Taxi!a in Pakistan 
have such fine Buddhist monuments even though they were never visited by the 
Buddha. 

Stupas were originally mounds erected over the ashes collected from thq funeral 
pyre. This custom was not peculiar to India done, for the practice of burying the 
dead under a tumulus or cairn was prevalent all over the world. When Ananda, 
his disciple, inquired of the Buddha as to the ceremonies to be performed after his 
death, the Buddha indicated that his remains should be honoured in the same manner 
as for an universal monarch, and that stupas should be erected over diem. Among the 
Buddhists the stupa was an object of supreme veneration; it was the prime cult 
object wlxich satisfied the religious emotions of the faithful. In the course of time 
the stupa developed from a simple mound of earth to a magnificent if not ostenta¬ 
tious structure, surrounded by a processional path cnienced by a rail with ornamental 
entrances or toranas giving access to the path. To a Buddhist the erection of a stupa 
in any form or size was an act of great merit and devotion. 

The term "stupa” (Pali; thupa) is derived from the root "stup”, to heap, while 
"chaitya”, which is derived from “chita”, funeral pyre, connoted any sacred spot, 
a tree, an image of the Buddha or a temple. In this account the term "chairya ' is 
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PLATE 1 

Facade, Lomas Rtshi Cave, Barabas Hill 







PLATE 2 

Facade* Chaitya No. 4, Kondane 









PLATE 3 

Facade, Manmoda Chaitya. Junnar 








PLATE 4 

The Great Chuitya, Karla. A. The dagoba in the Chaitya 
B. The colonnade in the interior 













PLATE 5 

Interior. Cave No, 26. Ajanta. showing the dagoba 









PLATE 6 

Interior. Chaitya No. 19. Ajanta. showing the dagoba 











PLATE 7 

Facade of Chaitya. Guntapalli 











PLATE 8 

A. Vajrayana sculpture in Cave No, 66, K.anheri 
B, Muhayana sculpture, Mahakali 
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PLATE 9 
Cave No. 2. Kolvi 






PLATE It) 

Facade, Cave No, 12 {"Bliim ka Bazaar**). Phamner 




PLATE 11 

Entrance to Vihara to the left of Cave No. 12. Dhamner 












PLATE 12 

A, Dagoba in 
Cave No. 15. 
Mabad 

ti. Cave No. 21, 
Mahad 
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PLATE 13 
A. Primitive 
Chaiiya. No, J3, 
Sudhagarh 
tNenavali) 

ti. Stupa Gallery, 
Kanheri 
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PLATE 14 

Entrance to Chaitya. Bhaja 


























PLATE 15 

Panel in verandah of Cave No, IS* Chaitya-vihara, Rhaja 
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PLATE 16 

General view. PiUilk:hora 
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exclusively applied to a rock-cut temple contiitiing a "dagoba" (and later an image 
of the Buddha), whereas stupas are those standing in the open. 

Asoka also set up at least thirty free-standing pillars, ten of which were inscribed 
with his edicts, which were his conception of monuments symbolising die Creed. 

The pillar (stamblia) was perhaps the survival of tree worsliip or of a phallic 
emblem or a megalith. Such external pillars are invariably found in front of a temple 
in India, and carry- erne or more emb ems or symbols of die faith. 

These pillars were used as secondary landmarks to the stupas which were by 
themselves outstanding sacred monuments. The thirty odd pillars of Asoka are 
therefore not isolated monuments, for in their vicinity arc die remains of stupas and 
buildings. All of them were quarried from the same quarry at Chtrnar in Bihar 
and all have the same lustrous finish. 

When the early Buddhists adopted the rock-cut method of architecture, these 
columns had no place iu their sanctuaries and were discontinued. The stupa, which 
had already overshadowed them in the past, was now not only a parr of the temple, 
but was within it. External pillars reoccur in Western India, as far as l am aware, 
only twice. At Karla in from of the Great Chaitya and at Kanheri, where they are 
attached to the side walls of the forecourt. Tliey are complete with the Wheel, 
representing die Dharma or Law. and are surmounted by symbols of the Buddhist 
religion. Thereafter pillars disappear forever, for with the decline in this form 
of architecture and with die evolution of Mahayana, they were no longer 
symbolic. 

The Buddhists adopted as their own tlic device of the Rail, whose origin goes 
back in history' to the ancient Vedic people who wrested a living front the forests 
and the fields. They were nomads, the remnants of an obscure migration, who oil 
settling in die plains of India became partially pastoral and pardy agricultural. 

These primitive people had to protect themselves and their property from wijd 
animals and so they surrounded their hamlets with a fence which took lire form of a 
bamboo railing, the upright pose of which supported horizontal bars. 

This type of railing eventually became die emblem of protection and was 
used nor only to enclose a village, but as a fence around fields, and finally to preserve 
any tiling of a special or sacred nature. It was also csscnrially a wooden device, 
the I land i work of a carpenter, which pattern in the hands of the later-day rock-cutter 
and stone mason came to be an essential feature of the Buddhist cave temples—the 
Buddhist Rail. No feature of early Buddhist art is more characteristic than this 
railing. It enfcnced the sanctuary, it encircled die stupa and the sacred tree, and in 
miniature it was adapted as a reliquary. It also liad a purely decorative purpose. 
It was the most original and important feature of Ruddliist architecture dial lias 
come down to us, fine examples of which are found at Sanchi, Sartiath, Gaya ansi 
Bharhut. 

Entrances were made in the old Vedic railing by projecting a section ai right 
angles and placing a gate in advance of die rail. Through these gates the cattle passed, 
and in another form it survives today as the '‘gopuram" or cow-gate, the huge 
ornamental structures erected over the entrances to the temples in South India. 

From the design of the bamboo gateway was derived the Buddhist archway 
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known 35 the “torana' (Sanskrit: tor = pass) which travel Jed with that religion 
to the Far East, where as the "torn" of Japan and the li pm-]u” of China it is better 
known there than in India. 

Even before additions were made to the stupas, a number of buildings were 
erected in their viciniiy to serve the devotional needs of the clergy and die laity. 

One was die vihara or monastery for die residence of the priests and die other 
was the c baity a or temple for the performance of the ritual. 

In India, from remote rimes, forest dwellers Iiad practised asceticism Jiving in 
isolation in leafy huts or in natural caves. These ascetics later grouped their huts 
around in open space which became die forerunners of die ancient monasteries. 

The origin of the viham is therefore of as great antiquity as that of the stupas and 
diaityas or sacred spots. 

The earliest form of else vihara in Buddhist architecture was merely an arrange¬ 
ment for the accommodation of monks living together in communities, A typical 
rock-cut vihara consisted of a plain square lull entered by a doorway in front of 
which was a porch or verandah. Soon it was realised that its walls offered special 
facilities for the excavation of cells. Doors were cm in these walls leading to small 
cells. These vi haras w r crc originally situated near or adjacent to the chaitya, but 
as the community expanded additional accommodation was excavated in the side 
of die bill* Among the Buddhist clergy were some of superior rank or of special 
status, who lived apart tti solitary cells or bhikshu-grilms. 

In the course of rime diese monastic establishments were furnished with a general 
dormitory, a common room, a refectory, a kitchen and a lank or potidJu for die 
supply of water. The pondhis were excavated near the entrances and often extended 
under the chamber itself Runnels cm into the face of die rock channelled water 
to these pondhis which were fitted with detachable covers. 

The significance of these rock-cut monasteries is that they were replicas of 
structural ones which once existed in large numbers. _ 

Alt these viliara* were by no means alike in their design. The early or H may ana ^ 
monastery may be distinguished from that of the Mahayara period by several 
characteristics, one of which was die simplicity of the central half for with few 
exceptions, this w T as a large square "court 1 devoid of pillars. The cells opening 
from die central hall invariably have rock-cut benches or beds and a small recess, 
cither a locker or for a lamp, cut in a convenient position. Due to the bench in these 
small cells, die door is seldom located in the centre of the outer wall. It is easy to 
visualize thatihc centra] hall corresponded to die open courryard* while die facade, 
porch and cells are copies in rock of wooden extensions, which due to the very 
nature ol die material, have long since perished. 

An illustration oi an early monastic retreat may be seen at Ajanta, where for a 
long period a small group of excavations were die only examples. The Hina yam r 
series at Ajanta consists of five caves. Nos. 8, 9, io t 12 and 13, of which Nos. 9 
and to were chaims. It will be noted ilm No. 11 is omitted having been added 
at a later date, Chaitya No. 10 with its attached vihara No, 12 was the first to he 
cut. When the community increased, a second duitya No. 9 was excavated with 
[ 18 } its vihara No. 8. Possibly the vihara numbered t 3 w T as added just prior 10 the produc- 


lion of N05* 9 and g. Cave No. ra is a fine example of a single-storied monastery, 
though its facade has entirely disappeared. Around die central hall is carved the 
chairya area ding, which was characteristic of this early phase of rock ardiirccturc. 

The vihara to the left of the Kondanc Chaika has a pillared centra] hall, now 
much damaged. Its exterior consisted of a pillared porch over wliich projects 
an immense cornice, every detail of which is a faithful reproduction of wooden 
construction. w/ - 

Another interesting Hinayana viliara is the rare specimen at BeJsa, an apsidal 
lull with a vaulted roof nine cells in the side walls and two cltambers at the entrance 
[Fig, jA)h Tlte cells of the ornamental vihara at Pitalkhora are not plain square 
diambers, but are vaulted with ribbed ceilings and are illuminated by larrice win¬ 
dows. The most decorative forms of these early monasteries may be seen in dirce 
excavations. Nos. 13* 15 and ifi at Nasik, particularly in the treatment of their 
exteriors. When at a later date the followers of the Great Vehicle occupied this site, 
die interior of Cave No. 15, the Sri Yajua cave, was considerably altered to suit 
die performance of the the brie ritual. This was done by deepening die floor to 
provide a square dais, and a cella with a pillared antechamber was excavated at 
the far end for the accommodation of die image of the Buddha. 

During rhe Maliayaua period of rock architecture, or from the fifth century A d . 
onwards, almost all die central halls are pillared; die cells in the three side walls were 
retained, bur the central chamber ar rhe far end was converted into a large shrine, 
which was invariably preceded by an antechamber {Figs. +A and B). The vihara 
became both a monastic dwelling and a sanctuary. In a few instances shrines were 
also excavated in the side walls as well as at cither or both ends oi the verandah. 
The pillars and the facades of the porch were decorated w ith exquisite sculptural 
motifs and die inner wall* and ceilings were embellished with pain rings in addition 
to the sculpture. 

Some of the extant rock-cut viliaras consist of more than one storey. Cave No. 6 
at Ajanta is doublc-sroried and Nos. 11 and 12 at Ellon arc diree-storied. 

^Thcse early rock-cut monasteries and ehaityas were 1 translation f 1 of earlier or 
existing; structural edifices, to the extent that all the features oi die latter were 
faidilmly copied in die former, even if they were redundant or noii-fmictional— 
vaulted ceilings, representations of beams and rafters* sloping pillars and door¬ 
posts. The rock-cut viliara naturally suffered from poor lighting and ventilation 
as the central hall could not be opened to the sky* This may account for the exist¬ 
ence of smaller units consisting of one or two cells with a verandah or porch being 
produced at some sites in later rimes. 

Another form which die early Buddhists took over was the shape of the hut 
and its domed or arched roof Primitive man's natural tendency was to rounded 
forms and die early Vedic huts were made of circular walls, most likely of bamboo, 
held together with bands of withes and covered with dotne-like roofs ofleaves or 
thatched with grass. The circular plan was later elongated with a barrel or arched 
roof of bent bamboos, also covered with thatch* and to maintain the shape ot the 
arch* a thong was stretched across like the string of a bo w. This arch not only became 
the pattern for die interiors of the Buddhist temples, but also for the huge oraa- 
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mental arch above the entrances of these chapels or chaityas — the C hairy a Arch. 
Some of the early wets discovered in tins arch a resemblance to the leaf of the 
Bodhi or pjpal tree, the tree under which the Buddha attained Enlightenment. 

Tlie prayer hall or Buddhist temple or chaitya rose out of the particular needs 
of die religion, for with the appearance of the cult object in the form of a stupa or a 
da go ha, a building for die exhibition of the divine symbol and for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the congregation was necessary. Hitherto die religious rites of the people 
were conducted in the open, jn the shadow of sacred trees or in sacred groves, so 
that a regular house of prayer was not necessary. Since no tradition for a temple was 
in existence, the design invented was one winch took the general shape of a stupa, 
whose plan resembled die old Vcdtc hut, a circular chamber with a domical roof 
The inner cells at Lomas Rishi and Sudami, though dedicated to the Ajivikas, are 
such examples of circular huts with thatched roofs, caves and standings, -As far as 
the Buddhists arc concerned, such primitive chaitvas exist in widely separated parts 
of the country, at Guntapalli, Maliakali and at Junuar (Fig, 2), Along with die exist- 
ing rock-cut or structural monasteries, these early chaityas were sufficient for die 
religion. When however the ambitious plan of producing an exclusively rock-cut 
temple was conceived in the minds of rhe priestly architects, a “chairya-vihara” 
consisting of a chapel with attached cells was first excavated not far from the site 
of the proposed chaitya. The cult object or dagoba was either made of timber, brick 
or partially nick-cut. Two interesting examples are at Bfuja (Fig. 3 B) and at 
Nasik. They provided accommodation for the monks entrusted with die direction 
of [he work as well as fulfilled die requirements of worship. In die course of time 
due dagoba (dhatu-garbha, dhatu-gopa, dagopa, dagaba; from die Pali: dhatu = a 
relic, and gabba = receptacle) wliich corresponded to the open air stupa, was used 
both as a repository and for the exhibition of the relics of a Buddhist saint. The 
rock-cut cliaitya now* became the primary sanctuary of the establishment and housed 
the principal object of w orship, the dagoba. 

The dagobas in the early ch a icy as consist of a cylindrical drum and a hemi¬ 
spherical dome which is surmounted by a liarmika or pedestal, within wliich were 
placed the relics. Around rhe upper edge of the drum was usually carved die rail 
pattern, either as a decorative motif or as a symbol of die processional path. 

The earliest form of rock-cut chaitya is an oblong chamber entered from 
one end. ivirh a dagoba at die odier end. In the first examples the dagoba is con¬ 
nected with the roofby a wooden shaft, representing the shaft of an umbrella (eJiattri), 
the flat canopy of which was carved on the roof The end of the chamber varied in 
shape, but quite early in die history of Buddhist rock architecture it was rounded, 
radier in the form of a semi-circular apse, forming a “pradakshina’' or rircum- 
ainbulatory passage. The fiat roof was soon replaced by a domical or barrel-vaulted 
one, a side aisle vvas cut around, wliich was separated from die central nave by a 
row of pillars, usually plain octagonal shafts. The dagoba was left to stand free, 
surmounted by an umbrella or even a triple umbrella, carved in wood and sometimes 
in stone. This met die requirements of worship. 

The oldest rock-cut Hinayana chaityas arc those at Bhaja, Kondanc, Pitalkhora 
[ 22 ] and Ajanta No. 10. Ln design they resemble their svooden forerunners — ribbed 


ceilings, plain octagonal shafts with a slight inward rake and much timber attach¬ 
ments in front and within, I11 contrast to the interior* the facades of these temples 
are embellished with repetitive carvings of the rail partem and a horac-shoc shaped 
arch, the chairya arch, hi most cases the lower portion of the frontages* consisting 
of the entrance doors is non-existent* die entrance merging with die window* 
which Was set inside a broad chaitya arch. This design is so conspicuous and 
such a constant feature diat any motif resembling it has come to be known as the 
chaitya arch or chaitya window. 

From the beginning the exterior and frontal aspects of the chairya* were regard¬ 
ed □$ of great architectural significance, and considerable ingenuity and skill was 
expended in the design of the facade. In most ease* the front was a massive pillared 
porch or vestibule, winch in the earlier examples has perished, having been made 
largely of wood. The chaitya* at Bliaja and at KonJane have mortises for the fitment 
of extensive woodwork, whereas at Ajnnra* Bcdsa and Karla, wood is replaced 
by rock. 

Behind this was the facade which consisted of a large chairya arch above, with 
a wall or screen below having one or more gateways or doors giving access to the 
nave and to the aisles. As the temple became larger, lighting became a problem 
for it was necessary that strong light should fall on the dagoba. To effect this the 
frontal chaitya arch, instead of being left in die rock* was cut through completely 
to form the chaifya window, which occupied the centre of the walk This chaitya 
or sun window was an enlargement of die dormer window of the Vcdic hut. 
and became the most impressive feature of the Buddhist chaityas. In die older eaves 
it was a rectangular opening with a semi-circular wooden overlay, or as at the 
Man mod a Chaitya at Jurmar (Plate 3)* die window was not cut through at all* 
although the space within was decorated with various human, sylvan and religious 
motifr. In shape it was a stilted semi-circular aperture divided into lunettes by curv¬ 
ed wooden transoms, held by braces of wood radiating like the spokes oi a wheel. 

Wood was extensively used for the lattice filling clue window. As an architectural 
conception it was artistic and effective and the light introduced by this traceried 
window was a remarkable achievement. The rest of the facade on either side of the 
arch was decorated with repetitions of the Buddhist rail, the diaitya arch itself and 
with, bas-rehefe of the dagobi within. The followers of die Great Vehicle removed 
or cut away these symbols and carved in their place, images of the Buddha and of 
Bodhisattvas. 

Hinayana diaityas varied considerably in size, those at Karla and Ajanta No, 10 
being the largest* their interiors covering more than 525 and 369 square metres 
respectively. The Nasik Chaitya is a little over 79 square metres and the Ganesh 
Lem at Junnat* Si square metres in area. Although the apsldal end is cliaracicrisric, 
several chaitya* were rectangular* and Ajama No. 9 and Aurangabad No, 4 carried 
out the apsidal plan by having die pillars at the far end ** placed* in a semi-circle. 

The pillars of all the earlier examples appear as copies of plain wooden posts, cham¬ 
fered to octagonal, without base and capital. 

The chronological sequence in which the chaityas were excavated is based 
mainly on the theory diat (a) the earlier die examples, the closet they copied wooden [ 23 ] 






cottstruction; (b} the slope of the interior pillars (Plate 14), as it was assumed that 
the inward inclination was derived from wooden posts so raked as to counteract 
the outward thrust of a heavy timber roof. Thus the greater the angle of the rake 
the nearer to its wooden prototype; (c) the shape of the arch forming the main 
feature of the facade, the curve of" which changed as the style progressed, so that the 
inn re rudimentary the curve, the earlier the example (Fig; 5). At Bara bar the arch 
resembles bent laminated boards, at Bhaja the curve is broad and indecisive* and 
at Kondanc there is a slight inward return* At Karla and at Ajanta No, p, early 
maturity' is seen with a subtle combination of curves which was retained for the re¬ 
mainder of the Hinayana period. The succeeding Mahayana style is seen at Ajanta 
No t iq f and the florid curves of the Visvakarma at Ellon are nearly a complete 
circle (Fig. j F, Plate 40), 

These arc the characteristics of a traditional Buddhist chaitya: 

1, A large curved arch, the duitya arch, above the main entrance or rising 
out of a smaller arch above this entrance. The chaitya arch was in most 
cases cut through to foim a chaitya window* through which light was 
admitted and fell directly on the dagoba within. 

a. A dagoba cut front the same living rock as the main chamber was the cult 
object on which or in which the relics of a Buddhist saint were displayed 
or enshrined. 

3, An oblong chamber, apsjdal or squared at the far end, the rounded form 
being the more characteristic design of the chaitya. 

4. The complete absence of residential cells in the side walls of the temple, 

j. The rail and chaitya arch patterns which are distinctive features and decora¬ 
tive motif* of the early chaityas. 

The sculpture of the Hinayana Buddhism has often been described a* austere 
and puritanical mainly because of the absence of imagery and the predominance 
of the thiityl arch, rail and dagoba patterns. This to some extent is true as the 
majority of these early sanctuaries have been severely damaged and whatever decora¬ 
tion existed, disappeared when the landslides of the past destroyed dieir facades. 
Fragments of what may he termed intriguing sculpture however remain at Bhaja* 
Kondanc, PisaJkhora and Ajanta which show thar the lifeless chaitya arch and rail 
patterns were not the only decorative forms used, and that these excavations were 
adorned with an interesting variety ofluiman motifs. 

The art which served the tliree great religions ot India came mainly from [he 
hands of secular craftsmen, and although they worked under priestly supervision 
and according to strict iconogtaphicaJ rules, they expressed it! die forms they created 
the world thev knew *0 well. Many of the forms and designs accepted by the one 
religion as decorative motifs were also used in die monasteries ana temples of the 
other denominations. Early Buddhism, while rejecting die pleasures of the senses as 
ephemera!, never adopted die prudish attitudes so characteristic of Christianity and 
Islam, and the artist was free to use the human form, particularly the female form, as 
[ 24 | a decorative motif In fact in all Indian temple icdpture, whether Hindu, Buddhbt 
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or Jain, die female figure, scantily clad and nearly always in accordance widi Indian 
standards of beatify', was an outstanding element of decoration. 

There arc several examples of such figure sculpture at filiaja, The two com- 

I iaitmctin below the band of rail under tltc overhanging ledge of rock, die couple 
ooking our of a window to the right of the cluirya arch and the female figure with 
a beaded girdle On the left, indicate that much of the frontage of this chaitya was 
decorated in this manner. The small vihara further along die scarp is also embellished 
with figure sculpmre on either side of the door lead mg to the cell on the right of the 
verandah; and the vaulted roof of this verandah is supported by yakshas. 

The frieze on either side of die chaitya arch at Kondane has alternate panels of 
lattice and what has been termed “amorous couples’'. Similar decoration exists at 
Pitalkhora and at Ajanta. It is at Bedsa tliar such compositions first appear on die 
capitals of die verandah pillars—ad dom'd animals, horses and elephants widi riders 
ol both sexes. At Nasik and at junnar almost all the capitals of pillars arc adorned 
in the same manner, with further additions being made around die doors to die inner 
halls. Finally at Karla and at Kanheri nor only are bold reliefs prominently displayed 
in the verandahs but the interior pillars arc heavily decorated with human and 
animal figures. While the portrayal of such men and women could be the forerunners 
of die maithuna couples” of a later age, at this period they arc nor entirely decora¬ 
tive, but represent the world "outside rhe temple", the people who lived in the 
prosperous cities, the mcrcliants and traders who travelled along die ancient trade 

routes of India, many of whom took an active interest in the creation of the temples 
and monasteries of die Buddhists and who supported them in so many different 
wap. They represent hosts of earthly kings, their consorts and courtiers, on mounts 
bedecked widi their worldly wealth, who have come to pay homage at the dagoba. 
the embodiment of the Buddha. 

hi addition to these sculptures and the repetition of the chaitya arch and rail 
patterns and bas-reliefs of dagoba), die excavations of the H may ana Buddhists with 
few exceptions arc characterised by die absence of images of die Buddha. The 
architecture of die Lesser Vehicle has no representations of the bodily form of rhe 
Buddha either in sculpture or in painting. The presence of die Buddha was shown 
in the form of personal attributes, such as a vacant tlirone, a foot-stool, a horse, a 
riderless elephant or impressions of fccr. The four principal events were also indicated 
by symbols: his birth by the lotus Bower, his Enlightenment or spiritual awakening 
by the Hod hi tree, his first sermon by the wheel and his dcadi by die stupa or dagoba. 
These symbols or signs were recognised and understood by the initiate. “On 
dissolution of die body, neither gods nor men should see him”. Similar restrictions 
exist in other religions No graven image was shown in the temples of the 
Hcbrews and Islam prohibits representations of the Prophet. 

Though Buddhism was introduced into the west of India as early as the third 
century XC., if not earlier, it suffered serious reverses when die Jains reached the 
Kathiawar peninsula. It, however, revived to some extent in the first century b.c, 
and by rhe time of the Ksaharata regime (second century A.o), it regained its influence 
about the time Mahay ana was emerging. For a while, both seers flourished together 
[261 dll the Lesser Vehicle agam lost ground. The Sunmhya sect of Hmayana is believed 


IO have come into prominence in the fifth century and had established iuclf in Mai wa. 
in the areas et south Rajasthan and west Madhya Pradesh, whence it moved westward 
to Gujarat, lisuau Tsang who travelled through Western India in the seventh 
century found monasteries and followers of both schools, the Lesser Vehicle having 
retained its hold in Sind, Cuteli and Valabhi, while the Sravasrivadins were pre¬ 
dominant in Junagadh and Broach. 

Minay ana Buddhism of this period and region, while giving place of honour 
to the dagoba liad taken to tltc worship of images of tire Buddha’ viharas were 
endowed for the installation of images as well as to lodge the Sangha (mainly 
bhikslius or mendicant monks) and lor the acquisition and maintenance of books. 

The early pliasc of rock ardiitecturc virtually ceased in the second century ad. 
Several of the monasteries fell into disuse, others succumbed to Mahay ana influence 
which lud begun to spread rapidly. The fifth century saw the reoccupation of 
almost all the older sanctuaries mainly by the followers of the Great Vehicle and 
new excavations were commenced at EJIora and Aurangabad and at Ajanta. 

The form of the vihara was retained but the stylistic treatment of these lulls 
was changed to suit the changes in the nature of the Creed. The inner cells which 
originally served as residences were converted into shrines for the installation 
of images of tile Buddha, and the vihara served the purpose of both a monastic 
dwelling and a temple (Fig, 4). 

As far »the chaityas were concerned, at cave Nos, 19 and 2d at Ajanta, die tradi¬ 
tional form of nave, pillared aides and die cliairya arch and window were retained. 
The deification of the Buddha permitted the introduction of his image, sometimes 
of colossal proportions, on the facades and inferior w alls, an opportunity of which 
the Maiiayana sculptors took full advantage to the extent char the dagoba was 
relegated to the background. The ultimate in the series of rock-cut apstdal chaityas 
is the Visyaturma cave at El bra, which was excavated in the seventh century A.P. 
The exterior lias been radically dunged. the pristine chaitya arch and window have 
shrunk to 3 small drey far opening in a trefoil arch (Plates 39. 40}. 

The decline ami disappearance of the ap'idal chaitya was due to the increasing 
popularity of the image. The stupa, originally in the open, was in the early stage* 
placed in the sanctuary as the dagoba, the primary object of reverence. When 
the dagoba no longer held the place of honour and was discarded, the apsidal plan 
was unnecessary. The chaitya revetted to its ancient form of being both a temple and 
a monaster).'. An unbroken continuity of one thousand years of an architectural 
system, which has given us a series of magnificent rock-cur temples in different 
parts of die country, thus passed away. 
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MAHAYANA—THE GREAT 
VEHICLE 


Buddhism had been INTRODUCED into die countries on the north-western border 
ot India as early as die third century B.c. where it 50011 became established with 
considerable intensity and purpose. The fbem and centre of the faith was the 
country of Gandhaifa, which roughly corresponds to the districts of Peshawar and 
Rawalpindi, today in Pakistan, together with a portion of eastern Afghanistan. U is 
not easy today to visualise this area as a stronghold of the Buddhist faith. That such 
was the case is proved not only by die profusion of structural and rock-cur remains 
scattered around Peshawar, Rawalpindi and the Swat and Kabul valleys, but also by 
die rutent discovery in the Kandahar area of rwo rock edicts of Emperor Asoka in 
the Greek and Aramaic scripts. 

It was in these areas whose rulers had embraced a loose form of Zoroastrianism 
that idcas p concepts and artistic forms which were mainly Persian or Iranian and 
Hellenistic confronted the old religion. Among the doctrines of Zoroastrianism, 
which lias influenced other religions in the East and the West, is that of a Saviour, 
who at the aid of the world would lead the forces of good and light against those 
of evil and darkness. The idea of a future Buddha, the Spirit of Compassion, soon 
became part of orthodox belief and spread among all Buddhist sects. The veneration 
of die dead Teacher changed to the worship of a Jiving Saviour, from “symbols 
rhar he was present, to images that he is present”. The Sarvasttvadins and the Maha- 
sanghika* declared that they had a Great Vehicle which could cany more souls to 
Salvation, and further proclaimed that merit must rise from the worship of images of 
the Buddha, even though the being they represent is unconscious of the deed. 

Thc greatest encouragement that Mahay ana or the followers of the Great 
Vehicle received was from the Kushan king Kanislika, who is described as the king 
of Gaud Jura. Under his patronage the Fourth Great Council was held 111 Kashmir 
and the doctrine? of the Sarvasti vadim were codified in a summary h the Malta- 
rihkasa. 

The early Buddhists whose doctrines are expressed in the stone pictures of Bhar- 
hui and Sanchi did not dare form an image of their dead leader. Their sculptures 
show crowds of worshippers reverencing the symbols of the Buddha. The Bud¬ 
dhists of the Kushan Age however had no such scruples; they delighted to carve every 
12 B| incident of his life- His image in endless forms and replicas became foe principal 


dement of sculpture and not only took the place of the dagoba in the chaityas and 
rhe monasteries, but the dagoba* or relic shrines, so greatly revered in earlier times, 
had images of the Buddha imposed on them. 

Gamihara was also responsible for the production of sculpture which had a 
distinct Hellenic diameter and which continued to be practised throughout the 
supremacy of the Kushans. Even after their power had declined in the third century, 
the monasteries continued to be unaffected, for when die Chinese pilgrim Fa Hsien 
travelled through this area in the year 400, they were still in flourishing condition, 

Mahay ana and its art was conveyed across the Punjab to the ancient and sacred 
city of Mathura, which became a stronghold of the faith for several centuries. The 
Buddhist Mathura of those days has almost entirely disappeared as it lay directly 
in the path of the invading Muslim armies. Yet at one rime, along with Sanchi 
and Bharhltt, it was an important place of pilgrimage, Mahayana reached the Gangc- 
tic Plain where the Creed and the art flowered in the fatuous monasteries of the Bud¬ 
dhist Holy Land. Thence it moved eastward to Bengal and southward to the eastern 
districts of And lira, where it helped to prolong Bud didst influence only to be over¬ 
whelmed by Hinduism, lr also filtered down to the west where if retained j hold 
in the areas around Junagadli and Broach and influenced the Hinayanisu of 5 ind, 

Curch and Valabhi. 

The Buddha probably taught that lie was the last of a long succession of Buddhas 
who had lived before him, and according to tradition, these historical Buddhas 
were revered even in the Buddlia’s time. By Maury an times their cult was wide¬ 
spread and was patronised by Asoka. In the end, the orthodox Sdiaviravad in school 
counted no less than twenty-five mortal or Manushi Buddhas, not to speak of a 
large number of ''Pratyeka Buddhas* 1 who without guidance had found the Lruth 
themselves, but had not disclosed it to the world. 

In the Pali scriptures, the Buddha was never alluded to as supernatural. His 
insight and wisdom were gained by his own efforts, after many ages of striving in 
different rebirths. His birth, enlightenment and death however were events of the 
highest importance and his greatness was such that even Brahma and Sakra did 
reverence to him. The Buddha was reported to have said that whoever had faith 
and love for him was assured of rebirth in heaven, a prospect or reward much more 
desirable and intelligible to the ordinary man tlian that of the indescribable Nirvana, 

When the Buddha died, according to orthodox or Hinayana theory, thecluin 
of his existence was broken. He finally entered Nirvana which he had realised 
ar his Enlightenment and ceased to be an individual or to allcci the Universe in any 
wav. Just before his death, he told his disciples to rely on the Doctrine for leadership. 

But soon after his death, his followers evolved the "Three Jewels . which form die 
basic profession of faith of Buddhism and wliich every BuudliiJt repeats to 1U1 Jay: 

“I go for refuge to tile Buddha, I go for refuge to the Doctrine {dharnu). 1 go for 
refuge to the Order (sangha)**. The first of the Three Jewels implied that the Master, 
as distinct from his teachings and the Order, was in some way still present and able 
to help His followers. 

The doctrine or idea of a Saviour, which had entered Buddhism at die beginning 
of the Christian era, was instrumental in creating the cult ot the future Buddha, for 1291 



if there were Buddha before Kim! [here would be Buddhas after him. By the 
second century, the cult of Mairrcya, die future Buddha, had become widespread. 

In a long series of transmigrations as a Bodhisartva* the Buddha wrought 
many deeds of kindness and mercy before achieving his final rebirth as the Sage of 
the Sakyas, Since Maitrcya and other unnamed Buddhas after him arc yet to come, 
there must be Bodhisattvas existing at present who are continuously working for 
the welfare of all Wings, The jataka stories show that Bodhbattvas can be incarnated 
as men and even as animals, but the more advanced Bodliisattvas who have the 
greatest power for good were divine beings in the heavens. They may be adored 
and prayed to and it was their mission to answer prayers. Tlie Bodhmtm doctrine 
thus peopled the heavens with mighty forces of goodness and gave Buddhism a 
new mythology. It was this which formed the hallmark of Mahayana, the Great 
Vehicle, 

The Bodliisattva, according to the older doctrine, works in wisdom and love 
through many lives so that he may become a Buddha and ordinary believers arc 
encouraged to follow his example and win Nirvana as soon as possible. Yet since the 
Bodhisattva is a being of infinite charity and compassion, while one suffering indi¬ 
vidual remains in the toils ot transmigration, he will surely not leave him without 
help, and enter Nirvana where he can be of no service to the world. Logically the 
Mahay ana school thought of the BodhUattva* not as a being who was soon to 
become a Buddha* but as one who would bide his time til! even the smallest insect 
liad readied the highest goaf Instead of striving to become ^arhants^ {or worthies, 
who had achieved Nirvana and would be bom no more), men should aim at be¬ 
coming Bodliisattvas and by the merit gained assist all living beings on the way to 
perfection. 

The idea of transference of merit is a special feature of the teachings of Malta- 
yana. According to the Lcsvcr Vehicle, a man can only help another on the way 
by example and advice, and each being had to work ont his own salvation- The 
belief in transference of merit spread widely, even among sonic of the liinnyana 
sects. The Bodkisatcva was thought of not only as a spirit of compassion but also 
of suffering. The idea of a Suffering Saviour may hive existed in some form in the 
Middle £asc before Christianity* but ideas like this only occur in Buddhism after 
die beginning of the Christian era. The Suffering Bcdiusattva so closely resembles 
the Christian conception of God* who gives his life as a ransom for many, that we 
cannot ignore the possibility tliat the doctrine was borrowed by Buddhism from 
Christianity which was vigorous in Persia from the diird century onwards. 

Though the Great Vehicle agrees in theory with the Lesser that the world 
is full of sorrow, Mahay ana is essentially optimistic* for it claims that it could save 
all who asked for help from the evil and sorrow of this world* and every being will 
attain Nirvana and become a Buddha. 

Mahay ana developed the idea that Gautama was not an ordinary mortal * but 
the earthly expression of a mighty spiritual Being. Thiv Being had direc bodies, 
a Body of Essence (dliarmakaya), a Body of Bliss (sambhogakaya) and a Created 
Body (nirmanakaya), and only nirmanakaya was seen on earth. The Body of 
( 30 ] Essence permeates die Universe; it i$ the ultimate Buddha of which the other two 


»wc emanations more or less unreal The Body of Bliss exists in the heavens and will 
continue until die final resolution of all things into the Body of Essence, The 
Created Body was therefore an emanation of die Body of Bliss. Tliis brings to mind 
the Doceric heresy in Christianity and it has been suggested that Docetism and die 
Bud didst doctrine of the Three Bodies owe much to a common gnostic source. 

The Universe of die Great Vehicle contains numerous Bodhisattvas, chief among 
whom is AyalokitesYara* "the Lord who looks down”. also called Padmapani, 
iL tIic Lotus bearer” He is die spirit of Compassion who has dedicated his existence 
to die alleviation of the suffering of worldly beings. His symbols are a "mala” or 
rosary and a l, padma” or die pink lotus, and he is said to rule the world between 
the passing of die last Mann*hi Buddha, Gautama, and the appearance of Maitreya, 
the Coming One. The devotion to AvaJokitesvara as the Saviour of the Eight 
Great Perils dates from about the third century a.d, and by the seventh century 
he became die most popular ot die Bodhisattvas,, manifesting himself in various 
forms to save mankind. 

* A Al! hail! Great Compassionate Padmapajii Bodlmatrva, from die devouring 
fire, Merciful One, deliver us ; from the sword of die enemy. Merciful Lord* deliver 
us: from captivity and slavery. Merciful Ouc\ deliver use from shipwreck, Com¬ 
passionate Lord, deliver us; from wild beasts, poisonous reptiles and enraged ani¬ 
mals, Great Compassionate Lord, deliver m; from disease and death, Lord deliver 
us, Hail Padmapanj fiodhisottva”. 

This invocation, known as the Litany ot Avalokitesvara, describes die dangers 
which travelling monks, traders and merchants would face. The Buddha Jus great 
regard for the mercantile community. They endowed the monasteries, supported 
die Saugfia and in their endeavours to meet die needs of die community, laced 
the hazards of die sea. the dangers in the dense forests and the hostility of people 
in far away lands. This litany or prayer for protection repeatedly occurs in die 
cave temples. 

AvaJokitesvara h ircqucniJy depicted in the company of Taras such as 
Bhrikuri, Locam, Matmki and Pandora. By the seventh Century, Tara became the 
personification of love and compassion and was also independently invoked as die 
Saviour from all the dangers which beset travellers. 

Manjusri symbolises wisdom, eloquence and mental efficiency. He is depicted 
carrying a sword which cuts away error and falsehood and in his left lurid is a 
book representing the ten "parattiitas” or spiritual perfections, which are die 
cardinal virtues of a BoJhisactva, 

A sterner Bodhisattva, Vajrapani, is always shown with die "vajra 1 ’ or 
thunderbolt in his hand. Hr is die foe of evil and sin, and rarely appears alone. 
He is usually represented as a diauri-bcarcr attendant (always to die left) of the 
Buddha, or a$ a dwarpala outside the slirinc. 

Mas trey a p the future Buddha, is worshipped as a Bodbbattva, and is arknow'- 
ledgcd by die Hinayanists a? well. Since he is the Coming One. all Buddhist sages 
seek his advice and sanction for their deeds and thoughts. The sage Asanga, using 
his spiritual powers, sought Mai trey a in rh-~ Tiistta heavens and was initiated into 
the mysteries of Tantra. This gave Tantrtc Buddhism the respectability it could 
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otherwise never luve obtained. Mai trey a is usually shown in the company of 
Bodlusattvas, as a door-keeper or as an attendant c*t the Buddha. Besides die chakya 
in his headdress. Makrcya may be recognised by the robe tied around dvc left side 
of his waist, the ends of which hang down to his feet. 

Besides Samantabhadra, ttatnapani and Visvapani, there arc many other Bodhi- 
sattvas too numerous to be mentioned here, several of whom have found their 
place in the Mahayana sculptures of India, particularly JnanakctU, Bhadrapala, 
Ksitigarbha and Gliai ita paid, the latter being the emanation of Vajrasaicva, die sixth 
Dhyani Buddlia. 

Mahay an a sculpture is to be found at almost all the older sites, the only excep¬ 
tions being in Gujarat, some of the Konkan groups and at Kondane, Uliaja, Bcdsa 
and Jumtar. Monasteries were extended or modified to receive images, and the older 
sculptures were cur away to make place for the the is tic form of the religion. Such 
palimpsests are particularly noticeable at Nasik, Kanhcri and Karla. In many 
examples, the walls were plastered and decorated with mural paintings, known as 
frescoes. 

The architecture of the Great Vehicle shows as great a change as its imagery, 
the grandiose design and simple derails of the early pliase giving way to facades 
and interiors (particularly in die villaras). crowded widi pillars elaborately carved 
and painted; animal figures on the capitals disappear and in their place are exotic 
ami mythological representations of the most varied kind; and last but not die least, 
die doorways bodi of the chaityas and of the viharas become marvels of elaborate 
decoration. 

The two basic productions of the early period, the chaitya and the viliara, are 
retained. It is only in their stylistic treatment that a difference is noticeable, and such 
clianges that were made were largely due to changes in the nature ot die Creed. 

The most evident transformation is seen in its iconography, for die deification of 
die Buddha permitted the introduction of his image and of his divine attendants, 
not only on die facade and the walls, but on die dagoba itself. Although Mahayana 
chaityas (Figs. <5 and 7) continued to retain their traditional form, the nave, aisles, 
vaulted-roof and dagoba, diey soon underwent alteration and virtually reverted to 
their primitive or archaic form of being partially shrine and partly monastery 

^ S The Mahayana monastery is recognisable from its earlier form by the character 
of its interior cells. In the Hinayana viharas die sc cells are purely residences; they 
now r become sanctuaries tor the reception of images of the Buddha, in line with 
the alteration in the beliefs as a whole. Not only lud image worship supplanted 
reverence of the relics, but the dominating cult of Hinduism had influenced the Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine, as well as ils art and architecture. 

The pillars from base to capital and even the tnforium or frieze become distinc¬ 
tive [Plates 4, j, 6). They arc of massive proportions, die lower part being general¬ 
ly a plain square prism, while the upper portion is rounded in section, vertically 
fluted and elaborated into a capital either consisting ot the compressed cushion 
form, or the "vase and foliage" motif-^ , 

When the orthodox sculpture of the early Buddhists is understood, it is not [ 33 ) 
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difficult to recognise the productions of Malta yani. rmages of die Buddha are 
everywhere and in various attitudes or “mudras”, carved on the rock or painted 
wherever space permitted. Scenes from Iiis previous lives or births, his death, repre¬ 
sentations of past Bud Jlias, the coming Mattieya and of the Bodhisarrvas, ofren 
in the company of Taras, crowd the chaityu and viharas oi Mahay ana- The rail 
and die arch and bas-reliefs of the dagoba, so much an intrinsic part of the old reli¬ 
gion, seldom appear during die Mahay ana period. The only design or feature 
which was retained was the chatty a window, the curve of which became more round¬ 
ed and florid, until at Ellora it became almost a complete circle. 

In fact, a whole new iconography and even eroticism was introduced totally 
at variance widi the simple puritanical forms practised and used earlier. Monks 
were now no longer content to live apart, but congregated in large and magnificent 
monasteries, richly adorned, and furnished with their own private chapels, replete 
with every comfort and luxury. External influences were at work, and Buddhism 
being no longer able to withstand these pressures, once again modified its system to 
suit the times and the people. 
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THE VEHICLE OF THE 
THUNDERBOLT—VAJRAY AN A 


Fbom the end of the Gupta period onwards, religion m [ndia became more and 
more permeated, with primitive ideas of magic and sexual mysticism, Buddhism 
was also affected by these elements which brought with them other practices known 
as Taiitricisut Tlie Tantras were independent religious literature which prescribed 
methods and performances, through esoteric yoga, hymns and rituals, and even 
medicine and magic for the realisation of the supreme goaL They were a growth 
of die soil and shared a common heritage with boih die Hindus and the Buddhists, 

Even in Himyana times, the ordiodos Sthaviravadins believed that the monk 
who had reached a high slate of detach me tit and mental training acquired super¬ 
natural powers. There were also many free-fance monks who did nor live in monas¬ 
teries under conventional discipline arid who attempted feats of sorcery and necro¬ 
mancy, which the Buddha is said to have condemned. It svas probably from among 
these monks that Tantricism entered Mahay ana Buddhism. 

Once the portals of Buddhism were opened to some of the elements of Tantri- 
rism ( all the primitive beliefs in magic* charms and sorcery, with all dieii details, 
entered and soon changed the outlook of the religion. With the forms and traditions 
ot Maitayana and the materials of Tan tricism* an elaborate Tantric Buddhist system 
was evolved wliich manifested itself in the art and sculpture of the Great Vehicle. 

The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ot Mahay an a were frequently accompanied 
by female deities, one of which was Prajuiparamka, the Perfection of Insight, which 
was the personification of the qualities of a Bodhisattva. Later, the Buddlia and all 
Bodhisattvas, who were always considered to be male, were endowed with consorts 
or female partners, much like the Hindu gods, who were the active aspect, the force 
or potency, the “sakti 11 d£ their lords. The divinity was thought of as transcendental 
and aloof and could best be approached through the goddess. By pronouncing the 
right formula or mantra, or by drawing the correct magical symbol or diagram, one 
might through the saktis, compel the gods to bestow special powers on the worship¬ 
per and lead him to the highest bliss. The texts describing the means of this devo¬ 
tional practice or 'sadhana + were called Tantras and hence the new cult is often 
referred co as Tantric Buddhism. 

With these elements Mahay an a transformed itself beyond recognition; die 
[ 36 ] earlier pantheon of a few Bodhisattvas was developed into an elaborate hierarchy 


of Adi-Buddha, the. Dhyani Buddhas, a host of Divine Bodhisativas and their sakris. 
Consorts and emanations, both male and female, entirely incompatible with the 
original creed of the Buddha. 

The Lesser Vehicle had taught that realisation or salvation could be obtained 
by a gradual loss of individuality; Mahay ana added that the compassion and help 
of the Bodhisatrvas assisted in the process. The followers of the new reaching* rauglu * 
rhat release could best be obtained by acquiring supernormal power which they called 
"vajr* *, diamond Or thunderbolt* 

Tire beginnings of this new and radically oriented form of Buddhism called 
Vajrayam, the Adamantine Way or the Vehicle of the Thunderbolt,can be traced i 
a* far back as die end of the Gupta period, for the earliest test on the Vajrayana 
school of Buddhism lias been dated as belonging to the fifth century A.o. 

Mahayana had developed the idea that Gautama was not an ordinary person 
buc was the earthly expression of a mighty spiritual being. This being haa three 
bodies, dharmakaya, sambliogakaya and nirmanakaya (see page jo). Vajrayana 
deified and gave anthropomorphic form to dliarmakayq as the A di-Buddha or 
primordial god, The Adi-Buddha, also called Vajradhara* is said to have become - 
manifest in Nepal as a flame, over which the Bodfikattva Manjusri erected a temple, 
the Svayambhu Chaicya. The five elements of the Universe, rupa or form; vcdbna 
or sensation; samjna or name; samskara or conformation; and vijnana or com- 
dousne** were also given anthropomorphic form as "Dhyani Buddhas" or Buddhas 
in Meditation. These Dhyani Buddhas, Vairocana. Uatuasainbhava, Amitabha, 1 
Amogliasiddhi and Aksobhya, were endowed with attributes* symbols and saktis, 
from whom emanated the Dhyani Bodhisartvas and their consorts or Taras. 

The Dhyani Buddha Vairocana symbolised “rupa". He is die embodiment 
of ideal knowledge and is depicted in the attitude of teaching. These attributes 
also apply to his sakri t Localia, and to the Bodhisattvi Samanrabhadra. 

Katiiasjmbhava, who presides over the realm of sensation or vcdana T his sakti 
Vajradhatisvarf and the Rodhisattva Ratnapani are the givers of boons, 

Amoghasiddhi embodies *amskara or conformation; along with Tara and die 
Bodhrsatrva Vjsvapani, they stand for protection. 

Aksobhya, die personification of vijnana or consciousness, is depicted in die 
"eardi touching attitude 11 . Along widi his sakti Mainaki and the Bodliisttava 
Vajrapani, they command the faculty of hearing, the dements and o! sound and 
the ethet. 

Presiding in deep meditation over Bhad ratal pa, did present age, is Amitabba p 
the embodiment of samjna or name. Be and Paridara share the compassion of 
Padniapaiii or AvaJokitcsvara, the "Lord who looks down", for though in Jeep 
meditation, Amitabha yet maintains an interest in all beings of this world, 

A sixth Dhyani Buddha, Vajrasattva (shown on a pilaster in Gave No. r 2 at ^ 
Ellora) was later included, who was the embodiment of all the elements collectivelyp 
There is some controversy about the saktis of the Dhyani Buddhas, Some regard 
Vajradhatisyari as die sakti ofVttkocana* Mainaki of Rauiasambhava and Locana 
oi Aksobhya. The saktis of the Dhyani Buddlias are rarely depicted in sculpture. 

The Dhyani Buddhas preside over “kalpas" or ages s in each of which a Mortal [ 37 ] 




or Man Liihi Buddha lias lived—Vipasyin, Sikhi, and Visvabhu of the preceding kdpa; 
and Krakuccanda, Kinakainuni, Kashyapa and Sakyamuni of die present agc. 

Upto the fourth century a.o,, wirh the possible exception of Prajnaparamita, 
all die divinities of Maluyana were male. It was Asanga of Peshawar who enunciated 
the philosophy of Tantricism and who introduced the Female Principle in the form 
of Tara, "one who helps to cross die Ocean of Existence”, as an object of adoration. 
Asa consort of Avalokircsvara, Tara is a Saviourcss; as a sakti of Amoghasiddhi, 
Tara is regarded as the Mother Goddess, the embodiment of protection. 

Vajrayana also brought into existence personified or anthropomorphic forms 
of mantras or spells, spiritual disciplines, virtues, abstract or mental conceptions and 
inanimate objects. Serpents and river goddesses, deities ol dance and of music, 
as well as several gods of the Hindus were all crowded together in the pantheon 
of the Vehicle of the Thunderbolt. 

jambhala, the equivalent of the Hindu god Kubcra. was both a guardian of 
wealth as well as a "lok apala 1 ' or guardim of a quarter. Janguli was a serpent goddess 
to whom mantras were chanted for die extraction of the poison from those bitten 
by snakes. Snake worship dates from ancient times and is still prevalent in parrs 
of die Deccan. Sarasvati k the name of a river which no longer exists; along with 
the Ganges (Ganga) and the Jumna (Yamuna), Sarasvari was also deified by the 
Buddhists and associated with Manjusri, die oldest of die Bodhisattvas. As the 
patroness of learning, music and poetry, she replaced Prajnaparamita in Vajrayana 
times. Knxida, one of the twelve Dharinis or sacred spells, is possibly the representa¬ 
tion of all spells and mantras in general; and Mahamayuri* the Queen of the Magic 
Ans, is another goddess connected with spells. 

There are several reliefs of Hariri and her consort Panchika in the cave temples, 
and viharas were dedicated to her in northern India. Hariris real name was Abhirad. 
She became die wife of Pandhika and liad 500 children, the youngest and most 
favoured being Priyankara* To provide food for her large family she preyed on 
die children of Raj-agriha. until in desperation die people appealed to the Buddha 
for help. She relinquished die habit of eating human flesh when the Buddha kidnap¬ 
ped Priyankara. In return die people of die town promised to provide food for her 
children. The practice of setting aside food for Hariri grew in die North and die 
occurrence of figures of Hariri and her contort in the cave temples may indicate 
that a mess or refectory existed at these sites for the refreshment of travellcrs- 

Thtre were also a host of lesser deities, such as goddesses of direction; the 
pancharakshas or Five Protectoresses, whose worship conferred long life and who 
protected men from evil spirits, disease and famine; the fearful gauris; deities of 
dance and music, and even the components of doors were deified as horrible dancing 
nudes p who would protect die house and frighten away diievcs. There were also 
many called by die names of demons, such as dakinis or she-ghods; matangb or 
outcast? women; pisacis or demonesses and yoginis or sorceresses. 

Among the many formulae of Tan trie Buddhism, one is specially famous* die 
Six Syllables or Sadaksara, “Om mani padme hum”, which is still written and 
repeated thousands of rimes daily in Tibet. This phrase which may he translated, 
[ 38 ] "Glory to die jewel in the lotus" or "Ah! the jewel is indeed in the lotus'\ .may be 


sexual in significance, repeating die divine union of die heavenly Buddha with 
his sakti or of Avalokitesvara and his Tara. In the strange rites of Tantric Buddhism 
all taboos were lifted, incest was permitted for what was sin to the ignorant was 
virtue to the initiate. The drinking of alcohol, eating of meat and the killing of 
animals and sometimes of human beings, every imaginable sin, were practised at 
these tantric covens, all under strict control and at sacred ceremonies. VI 1 ith the 
secret ritual and practices confined only to the initiated, Vajrayana developed an 
exclusive spirit and a less popular appeal. It also undermined the prestige of the 
Buddhist religion. 

The ultimate result was the same as that which lias overtaken other people 
who have abandoned themselves to such pursuits. The rational and highly ethical 
teachings of the Buddha were replaced by superstition, ritualistic worship of a host 
of deities and an immoral life, against which the Buddha had led a crusac.c. 

When Hsuan Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, travelled through India in the 
seventh century', he found several monasteries permeated with magical practices. 
Even Bodlt Gaya, also called Vajrasana, was not free from these influences, for a 
temple dedicated to Tara was erected outside the compound. 

fo the centuries to follow almost all the centres of the faith were influenced 
by Tantrirism. Ac Vaisali there is still a twelfth century image of this goddess to 
which even now are attributed miraculous powers. Images of Tara arc also to be 
seen at Sravasti and one of the four specially venerated figures at Nalanda is a painted 
statue of the goddess. Sotnapura in the Raj shah i district of Bangla Dcsh was a centre 
of Tantric Buddhism from the ninth to the twelfth century. 

Vajrayana also reached Ratnagiri and Kindling in Orissa, and several old 
establishments in Andhra, particularly Amaravati. Sankaram and SaUhinidanw 
In Andhra the Buddhist religion was on the decline from the fifth century onwards, 
as the Pal lava kings favoured Brahmanism, The infiltration of Vajrayana with 
its pronounced emphasis on the female element only helped to precipitate the end. 
Even today. Bud dilist mounds in this area arc locally known as "lanjadibba — 
courtesans’ mounds. 

Images of Tantric goddesses were found at Belgami in the Shimoga district 
of Karnataka and several bronze statues of these goddesses were unearthed at 

Nagapattinam, in the far south. , _. , 

Sandii was also influenced by the followers of Vajrayana and at Chitorgarh 
in Rajasthan, several votive stupas were found, one of which has bas-reliefs of the 
four Dhyani Buddhas, Amitabha. Amoghwiddhi, Aksobhya and Ratnasambhava. 

on the sides of the base. , 

Although the west of India remained a stronghold ol the Lesser Vehicle, 
Vajrayana gained an influential position around the Tarang Hill on the west bank 
of the Sabarmati river in Gujarat. Here, there is an elaborate image of Tara house 
in a temple called the Dharaiii-mata temple. The ancient town of Tarapur was 
named after this goddess. lr was however the monks of Gujarat and Sind, who 
considered Vajrayana to be a perversity of the teachings of the Buddha, who joined 


those of Ceylon in destroy ing the Tantric images at Bodh Gaya. 
Possibly Vajrayana gained a foothold in the Deccan and ii 


in certain parts of 139 ] 



Maharashtra sometime in the seventh or eighth century. There are sculptures at 
Kanheri. Natik, Picalkhora* Ajanra* Aurangabad and Ellora which leave no room 
for doubt that they not only belong to the Vajrayana pantheon* but that Tantricim 
was practised at these centres. 

At least four caves at Kanheri, Nos 21 (44)* 35 fil), 66 (go) and 07 (91), have 
sculptures of Vajrayana goddesses, A particularly interesting panel is the Litany 
of Aralokit&vara in Cave No* 66 which depicts the fiodhisatm standing between 
two Taras, as if with their assistance he is rescuing Jits votaries from the Eight Great 
Perils, The existence of the Hindu temple of Vajrisvari or Vajrabai to the north-east 
oi Kanheri indicates dial Tan trie practices were not confined only to die Buddhism 
in this area. 

Similar palimpsests arc to be seen at Nosik in Cave Nos. 3* 20 and 23, Cave 
Nm ao which was apparently enlarged in due sixth or seventh century hu dominat¬ 
ing fr cures of Avabkitcmra accompanied by his sakti. Several panels carved with 
iiUtmtma couples" and lintels ornamented with voluptuous goddesses were 
recovered from the debris in front of Cave No. 4 At Pkalkhora* 

Ajanta* which was established by the Hinayana Buddhists and later occupied 
by the followers of the Great Vehicle, has several Vajrayana sculptures and paintings, 
particularly in the excavations at cither end of die group. The entrances of several 
caves arc embellished with carvings of such deities, while in Cave No, i, the panel 
on the rear watt oi the inner aisle to the left of die antechamber* is dominated by a 
towering figure of Avabkitcwara and his Tara who also holds a locus. The mural 
painting in Cave No- 17* known as '"a palace scene* could well be attributed to 
the Vajrayanists. At Aurangabad, except for their palimpsests around die entrance 
doors of die caves, they seem to ha ve confined thdr acti vities to Cave Nos- 6, 7 and 9 
which they embellished with sculpture of their gods and goddesses and everyday 
scenes of entertainment and pleasure which these monasteries provided. 

ft is however at Ellora tliat typical elements of the Vajrayana pantheon are 
displayed (Plate 42). While images of the Buddha still appear* attention is now 
attracted to the divine Bodhhattvas, their female counterparts and to the other 
Tantric goddesses which Vajrayana had introduced and begun to worship. Except 
for Cave Nos, l ( 3 and 7. all the other excavations* including the Ciiaitya, are decorat¬ 
ed with Vajrayana deities. Goddesses are even given independent status widi all the 
characteristics of Bodhisatrvas, The Litany ofTara in Cave No. 9 is one such interest¬ 
ing example. They also appear with male attendants who have the regalia of 
Bodhmftva*. 

The Teen Tal Cave No, n k the second three-storied excavation at Ellora* 
ha* a typical Buddhist Tannic mandala or diagram carved on the tear wall of the 
hall to the left oi the antechamber and again on the walls of the staircase leading 
to the first floor. In fact, at ail levels of tliis magniliceiit temple are Vajrayana deities 
boldly represented as objects of adoration and worship. In the liighcsr level, in the 
rear and side walls of the antechamber, a position normally occupied by ftodhi- 
sattvas, is a large frieze of twelve female Bodlnsattvas carved below a panel of 
eighteen small images of the Buddha, 

By the end of the eighth century* Buddhism as a whole was on the decline. 
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Iti several places the great monasteries and places of pilgrimage were either in ruin 
or deserted. The faith however survived and there were still a number of prosperous 
centres housing thousands of monks. Valabhi in die west and Nalandi in die north¬ 
east remained till the cud. From Nalanda* the missionary Padmasambhava went 
iordi to convert Tibet in the eighth century* while pilgrims from China and from 
South-East Asia visited Nalanda to learn the (rue doctrine^ 

Vajrayana only served to worsen a situation already on the decline, hi a vain 
attempt to retain dieir hold on the masses, various forms of magic, scxo-yogic 
practices, sorcery and even hypnotism were used. Needless to say such practices 
were doomed ro failure, for tong ago the missionary spirit of the Buddhists had 
died. 

Revived and reformed Hinduism spread northwards from the Tamil country 
from the ninth century onwards, when the brahman theologian Shankar (Shankara- 
charya) travelled the length and breadth of the country deputing with Buddhist 
monks and rnidermining their hold on their dwindling adherents. Wherever lie 
rested, he left behind an organised body of Hindu monks to carry on his work. 

The new Hinduism made a vigorous appeal to the ordinary mail just as early Bud¬ 
dhism bad twelve centuries earlier. Tlic persistent tendency of Hinduism to assi¬ 
milate rather than to attack was ever at work. Buddhist monks often took part in 
Hindu processions and the Buddhist family, which gave its support to the local 
monastery, would invariably rely on the services of the brahman h at births, marriages 
and deaths. In mediaeval North India, die Buddha came to be regarded as die Ninth 
of the Ten Incarnation* of Vishnu. The ordinary la icy hardly realised that Bud¬ 
dhism was a separate religion which denied die Vedas—to them it was one of die 
many cults and faitlis all worthy of honour. Buddhism gradually losr its individual¬ 
ity, becoming a special but unorthodox sect of Hinduism and like others sank Into 
obscurity. 

The emergence ofVajrayatia in Western India coincided with the first inroads 
of Islam into India. Commercial intercourse: between India and the Arabs liad existed 
for centuries. Early in die eighth century the Arabs conquered Sind and in the clo¬ 
sing years of the tenth, Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India for the first time, Muslim 
rule was however only established in India in a.ei. r 206. 

Many of the Buddhist monasteries were situated near the intersections of the 
old caravan routes, which in the course of time grew into emporta and flourishing 
cities. In order to acquire- the means ol sustenance, Buddhist monks turned to the 
practice of commerce. The prosperous traders and merchants along with their 
servants f retainers, agents and guards needed more titan mere opport uni ties for 
trade and profit, and Vajrayana supplied that need. Sorcerers and soothsayers pre¬ 
dicted the success or otherwise of tncir ventures, and recreation and entertainment 
were provided in much the same way as it is provided to businessmen today, Vajra- 
yana furnished all thh and more, Ir was a terribly earthly or worldly system which 
catered to the mundane requirements of the commercial classes. 

Wealth and riches and even respect, respect for wealth, began to flow into 
the monasteries. The rigid discipline of bygone days was forgotten, for traders and 
travellers, goods and merchandise arrived at all times of die day and night [4] | 




Power and influence, if at all it existed, was mainly due to the treasure in gold, silver 
and jewels stored in the inner cells and vaults guarded by mercenaries, and it was 
this treasure which attracted the invaders. Buddhism, already on die decline, could 
not resist the onslaught of the fanatical Mohammedan. In the first rush of Muslim 
advance, Hinduism relying for its strength on independent brahmans and ascetics 
and on domestic ceremonies suffered, but was not weakened by the invasion. 
Buddhism could not withstand it, and all along die Ganges and elsewhere in India, 
monasteries were sacked, temples destroyed, libraries burnt and monks were put 
to the sword. Sonic few who survived hid in the hills, others fled to the mountains 
of Nepal and Tiber, and Buddhism in India was dead. 


* 
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PRIMITIVE CHAITYAS 


A beginning had already been made at the Barabir Hill and after an interval 
of fifty years, the reok-euc method was revived on a great scale, In all, there arc 
about 12000 excavations in India of varying sizes and, designs in many localities. 

Except for the Lomas ftishi and the Sudatna, there were patterns available 
to the rock-cutters, so die design for these early shines was taken from die low 
rounded wooden huts these early people used as prayer houses and prayer rooms— 
a plain circular cell with a brick or masonry stupa within. It resembled a stupa with 
an enclosure built around it Later, the mips or dago ha was hewn out of the same 
living rock and the plan of the chamber became square. Such diminutive chaityas 
or dagoba-cclU were sufficient to meet die needs of a small group of missionaries. 

They may be seen at all die sites and their position in relation to the rest of the 
caves indicates that they were the earliest of die excavations. 

As the requirements of an expanding con a in unit}' grew, a larger shrine on the 
same plan was necessary. Some were circular and astykr as at Guntapallf a primitive 
chaitya of the third century a.e., others had pillars around the dagoba, a fine example 
of which is that known as 'Tulja Lena” at junnar The next stage was the production 
of an oblong antechamber which led to the ihrine, as at Mahakali. This antechamber 
was plain and devoid of ornamentation, but the facade was fitted with considerable 
woodwork decorated with the rail and chaitya arch motiffs. In front of this were a 
wooden screen and a porch. In the examples which exist, all the woodwoek has 
perished and most of the facades have fallen away, causing these eliaityas to resemble 
gaping holes in the hillside 

Eventually the dividing wall between the antechamber and the shrine was 
omitted, which made the chaitya a long barrel-ihapcd chamber, a form which was 
retained as long as the dagoba held the place of honour r The far end of the chamber 
underwent various changes. It was at first rounded or $cmi-cLrciilar; dim it became 
square and finally reverted to the semi-circular or apsidaJ form, In all subsequent 
examples, square orapsidal ends, fiar or vaulted roots do not indicate which were 
the earlier or later excavations. They were experiments, artistic or practical, for the 
rock-cutten had cot completely freed themselves from the trammels of the car¬ 
penter’s craft r 

Many circular duttyas were enlarged by removing the dagoba* cutting upwards 
and backwards and a new 7 dagoba was excavated at the fir end of the enlarged 
chamber. (43) 



Much later when the great chaityas were planned, pi I Ian were introduced as a 
decorative measure, as well as to separate the nave from the aisles, to form a pro¬ 
cessional path around the dagoba and also to support the immense weight of the rock 
above. The ribbing in the roof was added not for strength, but to eliminate echo. 
In the smaller chaityas of the same period pillars were purely decorative and served 
to produce a “pradakshina patha” or circumambulator}’ passage. 

The early chaityas at Guntapalli, Mahakalt and junnar are interesting more 
for their antiquarian, rather than their artistic or architectural value. They arc not 
products of one school, though they all belong to the early or Hinayana period. 
They are devoid of sculptural decoration, and are gloomy and unimpressive in com¬ 
parison to the majest ic chaityas which followed, many of which were excavated in 
the vicinity. 

GUNTAPAL LI 

The eastern srate of And lira Pradesh possesses numerous Buddhist sites and remains. 
T he religion was first established in these areas in Mauryan times, as attested by die 
fragment of an inscribed pillar attributed to Asoka. Two centres, one succeeding 
the other, were responsible for the spread of the fairh from the third century n.c. 
to the fourth century A. o, Amaravati, ancient Dhany aka taka on the right bank of the 
Krishna, became in time a school of art which influenced the sculpture of southern 
India, Ceylon and parts of south-east Asia. Nagarjunakonda, further up the same 
river, also became a centre of great sculptural activiry for nearly one hundred years. 
Though Nagaijunakomia's influence faded in the fourth century' when die country 
came under the Pa Hava kings who favoured Brahmanism, Amaravati continued to 
attract pilgrims from die south and from Ceylon till the thirteenth century A.P. 

There aie two principal sires in Andhra where the rock sculpture of the Buddh¬ 
ists may be seen. At Guntapalli, 45 kilometres from the El lore railway station in the 
West Godavari district, and on the Bojjannakotlda Hill near die village of Sankaram 
in tire Vishakapatnam district, three kilometres north of the Anakapalli railway 
station. 

The Guutapalli rock-cut chaitya (Fig. 2C) is similar in plan to the circular chai- 
tyas at Mahakali and Junnar (Tulja Lena), ft consists of a small vestibule or ante¬ 
chamber in front with stone benches on either side, leading to a circular chamber, 
5.4 metres in diameter within which stands a plain monolith ic dagoba. The entrance 
(Plate 7) resembles the facade of the Lomas Rishi in many respects and is made up of 
a broad chaitya arch surrounding the arched doorway. Tilt- ends of rafters, as at 
Lomas Rishi and elsewhere, are seen on the inner edge of the chaitya arch. 

Around the damaged dagoba, which has a socket for a siuft, is a circumambula- 
tory passage barely one metre wide. The roof is 4,5 metres liigli and is composed 
of sixteen curved ribs converging at the apex of the domed roof and interconnected 
at intervals by loops or bands of decreasing diameter from below upwards. 

It is a petrified version of a primitive hut with a hemispherical roof resting Oil 
a basket-like frame, which was the type of shelter which was first erected over a 
1441 tfupa- 



Tim excavation is probably the only rock-cut chaitya on the eastern tea-bran] 
of India. Though primitive and undeveloped P it is an ambitious attempt to reproduce 
in the comparatively fragile rock of die Eastern Ghats, a facsimile ol an earlier 
shrine, made of wood, wattle or thatch, which has long since perished. The small 
vestibule in front with $ronc benches on cither side and the curve of die arch testify 
to the early origin of this cave. 

There arc also two structural chaityas at Gmitapallh Overlooking the ravine 
stand die remains of a circular brick-built sanctuary, A porch connects a narrow 
passage with die shrruc which is ex metres in diameter. In die centre is the dagoba 
made of brick and earth faced with scone slabs. The three statues of the Buddha 
standing against the dagoba facing the entrance as well as those on clic right ot die 

porch were installed at a later date. t _ . 

In front of the long flight of step which leads to thischaitya is a cluster of neatly 
thirty stupas also made of brick and earth and encased in slabs of stone; and further 
to the west is the second chaitya, also made of brick , but apsktal in fbrni. 

It is v6 metres in length. 4.9 metres wide and die walls axe 1.8 metre* thick* 
The apse is separated from the hall by a cross will with entrances leading to the t n- 
cuimmbubtory passage aroutid the object of worship* which may ha\ t been ei icr 
a structural dagoba or an image of the Buddlta placed on a pedestal. This cluitya, 
assigned to tlie second century iD. f is one of the largest structures ot its type in India, 
a second being at Vidhyadharapuram near Vijayawada. 

Although there is no rock-cut chaitya in the hills near the village ot Santa ram ^ 
this area is noted for having one of the largest rock-cut stupas in the country. In 
fact, almosr every rocky outcrop on the Siojjannakonda Hill lias been convcrtet 
into a votive stupa and finished with plaster, . . , , 

The large stupa known as the Main Srupa was formed by quarrying the rock 
roughly to shape and facing it with brickwork, A flight of steps leads to the base¬ 
ment which is ^4 metres square and 3.7 metres high. The cylindrical drum is 19.W 
metres in diameter; rhe dome was partially rock-cur. the upper portion being 


composed of bricks. _ , }iat _ 

In addition, there arc four rock-cut sancluaries in this area. Excavated at dmerent 
levels, three caves contain reliefs of rhe Buddha and of Bodfosanvas and the fourth 
has a dagoba. This shrine is made up of four rows of four pillars, the dagoba occupy¬ 
ing the centra! position between the central four pillars. The flat ceiling lias a &ame 
ofrock-cut beams, wooden in appearance. The four central pillars arc more decora¬ 
tive than the others, which are plain square columns. They consist of broad square 
bases, octagonal shafts which change to sixteen-sides and arc surmounted by bracket 
capitals. The facade of this rave is decorated with a seated figure of the Buddha 
under a chaitya arch. 


MAHAKALI 

The existence of two groups of Buddhist cave temples north of Bombay, at Mahakali 
and at Kanhcri, dating from pro-Christian times, is due to the importance ot Sopara, 
which was a flourishing port when Bombay was no more than seven islands mliabited [ 45 ] 






by aboriginal fishcrfblk, toddy cappers and cultivators of rice. 

Fragments of the Eighth and Ninth Rock Edicts of the Emperor Asoka and 
the remains of a large stupa testify to the importance of Sopara (ancient Suparaka) 
in the third century B.c. in a large mound surrounded by a rectangular brick en¬ 
closure, locally known as “Buruda Rajacha Kota" (die Buruda Raja’s fort), was the 
remains of a brick stupa, 82 metres in circumference with a cylindrical chamber at 
the core. Within this chamber was a scone coffer which contained, one within the 
other, copper, silver, stone, crystal and gold caskets. The innermost or gold casket 
had Bowers made of gold foil and thirteen pieces of earthenware, generally believed 
to be the fragments of the Buddha’s begging bowl. All the other caskets contained 
gold flowers, beads, semi-precious stones and coins, and surrounding the copper 
casket were eight bronze images representing the Seven Marmshi Buddhas—Vipas- 
yin, Sikhi. Visvabhu, Krakucvhanda, Kauakamuni, Kashyapa and Sakyatmuii— 
and Mai trey a, the future Buddha, 

Sopara was not only a great centre of the Buddhist religion, but was also a 
flourishing port and a principal anchorage for the ocean-going trade between the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf ports and those in the south of India, Ceylon and in the 
Far East. It was also a terminus for the overland trade routes through Junnar and 
Katyan. When the coastline changed and the sea receded Sopara's greatness also 
receded. Yet along with die large monastic settlement at Kanhcri, 40 kilometres 
to the south-east, it continued to attract pilgrims opto the fourth and fifth centuries 
and witnessed the arrival of the Mahayana monks, who enlarged and embellished 
the old stupa erected by Asoka. 

From Kanhcri, a path winds along the Daliisar stream, past die Tulsi and Vihar 
Lakes, to Marol and to the caves at Mahakali. 

The group ar Mahakali was a separate and isolated monastic retreat, 14 kilo¬ 
metres south of Kanhcri. The earliest caves which include the chaitya were excavated 
in the third century or slightly later, and were the first attempts in the area, to 
create in rock a temple to accommodate the symbol or the monument of the dead 
Master. Possibly dus lonely hillock was chosen so that these early monks could 
practise tlicir religion in detachment, away from the influences of Kanhcri and 
Sopara with wliich the former was so closely associated. 

The Mahakali group, which is now within the limits of Bombay to the cast of 
the Andlien railway station, was formerly referred to as Kondivtc or Marol, the 
names of two old villages nearby. There arc fifteen caves on the eastern side of the 
hillock and three on the west. 

The chaitya Cave No. 9 (Fig. 2E) resembles the Sudama Cave in the Barabar 
Hill and consists of a pillar less flat-roofed antechamber with a door leading to a 
circular shrine which contains a dagoba 5.1 metres in diameter arid 1 .7 metres high. 
The roof of the sanctuary' is domical, but unlike the Guntapalli Chaitya is devoid 
of ribbing. It lias neither facade nor frontage and was probably fitted with a wooden 
screen which incorporated the chaitya arch. Nothing of this now remains having 
either perished or been destroyed by the landslide which broke oft the front of the 
chaitya. On either side of the entrance to the dagoba chamber is a lattice window, 
[ 46 ] that on die right having an inscription above it. Along die upper edge of the curved 




oncer wall of the sanctuary is an overhanging cave resembling chat of a tlmched hut. 

Later Mahay ana occupation in the fifcH and sixth centuries can be seen in the 
sculptured compartments on the right wail (Plate 8B). There are none on the left wall* 

The largest composition is of the Buddha seated on a lotus throne supported by 
Naga figures and attended by Padmapani and Vajrapani, This relief is almost iden¬ 
tical to that in Cave No. 3 j at Kanheri. There arc also several scared figures rcscmbl- 

vihara at Ajanta, and another compartment with a stand- 

a is a rare specimen. Its simplicity places it early in the 
Hinayana phase, but not as early as Guntapalh, where the domed roof is ribbed. 
Hereafter the dividing wall is removed, and the chaitya becomes a long apsickl 
chamber with the dagoba in the far end- Pillared naves and a facade partially in 
stone with wooden accessories have yet to appear. 

To the early period belong Cave Nos. I. 2 , 4, 6 and II, small viharas which 
provided the residential accommodation for the monks. The landslide which damag¬ 
ed the frontage of the chaitya also destroyed the porches of Nos, 6 and 11; as a result* 
the inner cells were later added. The vihara numbered 4 originally consisted of a 
front verandah with two or direc cells. Later occupation by the followers of the 
Great Vehicle resulted in this vihara being extended, tliree cells being cut into each 
side wall and an image of the Buddlia placed in rhe recess in the rear walL A shrine 
was also added to Cave No. 2 and the large chaicya-vihara No. 13 was commenced 
to the north of the group 

Cave No. 13, a large quadrangular monastery, consists of 2 pillared porch with 
three doors leading to die inner pillared half There arc three tells in each side; the 
central cell in the fear wall being the shrine, it has a pedestal fora statue ot the Buddha. 

The entrance to the shrine is decorated with chaity a arch morifi, petals and pilasters. 

Similar decoration is also carved around the frame of Cave No, 2. 

The remaining excavations arc later additions, awkwardly inserted, which 
in many cases have intruded into die adjoining caves. 

There are several structural and monolithic stupas on the crest of the hill as 

well as in front of the eastern group. „ 

The chaitya and several of due adjacent caves have been taken over by sadhus 
and is now in the process of being used for die worship of Siva t the dagoba being 
the "lingjanT'. 

JUNNAR 

The ancient and historic town of Jimnar is about 80 kilometres north of Poona. 

It was old in ancient mites, hence its namc + 

There are several groups of Buddhist caves in die throe hills around junnar— 
Sliivneri, Sulaiman and Maiunoda* numbering in all over 400 excavations, w hich 
include almost ever)' variety of rock-cut chaitya and several forms not met elsewhere., 

They are an intermediate stage between the intense plainness of the Kathiawar groups 
and those of the age that succeeded them. Some of die earliest excavations at Junnar 
belong to the period 150-100 B.c, 1471 


ing those in Cave No. 6* a 
ing figure of the Buddha, 
The Mahakali Chairv 
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To die west of the Shmicn Hill it .1 small group of eleven eaves known as the 
TuJja Lem group, after the name of the deity which has been installed in Cave No. 4. 
The chaitya here (Fig. 4 0 ) known asrhcTuIja Lena Chaiiya resembles the circular 
chatty a at Gmtapalll. The lower portion of die facade is completely open and the 
rock above lus WSD undercut and no longer retains its original shape. The circular 
chamber is 9.3 metres in diameter. Twelve plain octagonal shafts, 3,4 metres m 
height, form die pillared passage around the rock-cut dagoba. The roof of this 
passage is curved or half-arched, similar to the roofs of the side aisles at Bhaja and 
Kotidanc. The ceiling of die shrine and also of the passage were originally braced 
with wooden beams and rafters. AlJ die pillars have a slight inward rake and die 
two marking the entrance arc slightly different from the others, in dm they have a 
square neck about 45 centimetres from the top. The dagoba is 4,4 metres in diameter, 
a Simple drum and dome, the harmiki and other crowning members being absent. 

The re are traces of painting on the pillars of the Tulja Lena Chaitya, including 
one comparatively well preserved fragment depicting a woman; other than this, 
there is neither sculptural embellishment nor any inscription in this cave. 
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THE KATHIAWAR PENINSULA 


In addition to the venue or rock architecture shifting to die eastern coast of 
India, a parallel shift to die Kathiawar Peninsula also took place (Fig. 8). In com¬ 
parison to die caves in die Deccan, those in Gujarat are, to say the least, primitive. 
There are numerous cells three to six metres in depth, some containing dagobas, but 
too small and inadequately furnished to be regular chaityas. They arc mostly astylar 
and devoid of ornamentation. Some of the viharas arc comparatively large, I H 
metres square, with severely plain decoration—shallow unformed cluitya arches 

with a broad rail pattern. . , 

Long before Asoka proclaimed Buddhism to be the state religion, OunaOr 
gupta, the first of the Mauryan dynasty, had spread his power over die north-west 
frontiers of India, northern India and the greater part of the Kathiawar pcnmsula 
The continuance of Mauryan rale and the advent of Buddhism to Gujarat is proved 
by fourteen edicts of Asoka, the grandson of Clundragupta, on a rock in Junagadh. 
Girinagara (Gimar or modern Junagadh) teems to have been the capital of peninsular 
Gujarat till about the sixth century a.d, and Broach (Bhrgukaccha), Barygaza of 

the Greeks, was an equally important town in south Gujarat. 

There are two theories to account for the establishment of Buddhism in this 
region. The first is diat wherever Asoka caused his edicts to be exhibited, he also 
settled missionaries in the area. Asoka's rock and pillar edicts are ro be found all 
over his empire; he is also credited with raising 3 +,000 stupas. In this area, Devni- 
mori in the Sabarkancha district of Gujarat and So para in the Tkrna district of 
Maharashtra, 53 kilometres north of Bombay, are die sites of such great stupas- 
No doubt Asoka's pillars and stupas may have been erected in the Deccan, in the 
vicinity of Karla and Ajanta, but they have long since disappeared cither due to die 
vagaries of weather or by the hand of man. The first theory therefore implies that 
Buddhist bhikshus travelled to Western India all the way from Pataliputra. a long 
but not an hazardous journey in the days of Asoka. 

The second theory is that Buddhism was promulgated in Gujarat by monks 
from Ceylon. An inscription at Nagaijunakonoa and several references in Asoka s 
own edicts elsewhere mention a monk, Dharmaraksita of Sunhaladvipa (Ceylon) 
as having b rough t the religion to Gujarat. , 

The existence of Asoka s edicts on the road to Gimar is sufficient evidence that 
the religion had been established in the Kathiawar peninsula during the lifetime 
(SOI of the Emperor, just as Buddhist monks had been settled at Sopara and Kanben 
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to the north of Bombay. These early monks, who followed the mendicant and 
renunciative way, founded their monasteries at Junagadh for the same reasons which 
prompted dieir contemporaries to occupy Kjmlieri and Mahakali—to be sufficiently 
remote from the distractions of a flourishing centre of commerce and trade. The 
Gujarat caves display the primitiveness and simplicity which is associated with 

the first or early abodes of these monks. 

There are four groups of Buddhist rock-cut sanctuaries in Gujarat (Fig. 8 ): 

Junagadh 

Talaja 

Sana 

Khambhat id a 

JUNAGADH 

This group which. is on the eastern side of chc town of Junagadh* near the Bawa 
Fyara Madi or monastery, is arranged in three rows. The first row- to the north of 
the monastery faces south; the second row runs southward from the cast of the 
former and contains a flat-roofed chaitya; the third row begins to die rear of the 
second row and runs west (Fig. 9). 

The chaitya in the second row, which is flanked by cells 011 cither side, was 
evidently the prayer lull of the settlement. It has a shallow scitu-rircular apse at the 
fin end. There is evidence of four square shafts having existed in the hall and since 
the distance from the last set of pillars to the end of the apse is Jess than the distance 
between two pillars, it is possible that a structural dagoba was placed within the four 
pillars and not in the apsidal end. The probability also exists that an image was 
placed on a pedestal in the apsidal end* die four pillars serving as an antechamber. 

The rest of this complex consists of two adjacent cells dial lead into a broad 
verandah having six pillars and two pilasters, which in turn lead to a large courtyard 
in front, flanked on all three sides with groups of cells. 

The facade of die large excavation at the extreme west of the northern raisge 
has been destroyed* Above the remains of the verandah pillars is a row of arches 
(in the form of a semi-circle with a bar across its diameter) which is considered 
to be the prototype of the chaitya arch ornamentation oflat^r times. The facade 
of die verandah in front of the dagoba cave is similarly decorated. South of this 
chaitya is a verandah leading to two cells. The lintels of the doors of these celh 
arc roughly carved with various Buddhist symbols* from which some authorities 
have inferred that this group is the oldest Buddhist rock-cut group in India, ^ 

Uparkot is the old fort of junagadh The excavation here, known as the "two- 
storied half 1 , is interesting both on account of its plan and for die decorative motifs 
and sculptures in both levels. It also resembles die "vavs s or stepped wells which 
were built in Gujarat in later times. 

The "two-storied hair consists of a well or tank which is connected £0 a 
chamber which has four pillars arranged in a square and two more at the northern 
[ 52 ] end. Steps lead down to the tank which is open to the sky. The rock above the four 




pillars has been cut away, thereby mating this chamber also open. Recessed benches 
have been cut around the three farther sides of the hall, above which is a frieze 
decorated with lattice and chaitya arches. The pillars surrounding the light and air 
passage arc plain square shafts* the remaining two being sixteen-sided. The capitals 
of all the pillars are carved with animals, 

A flight of steps ar the north end of the hall leads to the lower chamber, which is 
not connected to the tank. To the left or east is a slightly raised square platform at 
the comers of which are two pillars and two pilasters, which support a rock-cut 
canopy attached to the roof. This was probably a pedestal for a moveable statue. 
In later Maliayana times, the image of the Buddha was treated like a Hindu god T 
being taken in procession, ceremonially bathed and worshipped with flowers, 
incense and hymns. There arc two pillars in front of this canopy and four more 
in a position corresponding ra die four above. The ceiling between these four pillars 
is cut away making the lower hall also open to the sky. Benched recesses are on all 
sides except the wall opposite die canopy. The frieze above these benches is decorated 
with cltairya arches wiihin which arc human figures. All the pillars in the lower 
storey* chough much eroded, are decorated* the four surrounding the light and air 
passage having floral bases, fluted shafts and capitals with female and dwarf figures, 
above which arc mythological animals. 

The monasteries at Junagadh were the productions of the early Buddhists who 
reached the Kathiawar peninsula in die third century B.c.> if not earlier. They 
subsequently passed to the Jains and finally reverted to the followers of the Great 
Vehicle. Hsuan Tsang, the Chinese traveller, when lie visited dib area in the seventh 
century* found many monasteries and convents of the Mahay ana Buddhists. 

TALAJA 

In the south-east of the Kathiawar peninsula, near die mouth of the Satrunji river* 
on the north-west of a solitary rock, are excavated 36 caves and 20 pondhis or cisterns. 

The frontages of most of die excavations have crumbled away and the cutting 
of a passage to the extensive Jain establishment on the top of the lull has destroyed 
several caves* They are generally plain pillared verandahs with cells at the back. 

The ruined chaitya, numbered 3, consists of an open verandah and a long hall 
with a plinth 011 either side. Four cells in each wall lead onto the plinth. A single 
chamber in the rear contains the remains of a dagoba* its base and the capital* the 
latter being attached to the roof The decorative arcadmg on the damaged facade, 
docs not have the "wooden* look as elsewhere in Kathiawar. Cave No. T 9 is similar, 
except that two pillars between pilasters screen the front portion of the hall. In the 
central cell at the far end, against its rear will, is a plain rock-cut pedestal for a dagoba 
or an linage which is now missing. 

The large vihara, No. jo, locally known as Eblial Matidap, b 22.8 metres deep, 
20.7 metres broad and 5.5 metres high, it kw none of the features of a typical monas¬ 
tery—cells in the side walls and a verandah in front* Four octagonal pillars* now 
missing* screened the front of the hall. The facade is decorated with five broad 
arches resting on a well-cut band of the rail pattern, below which protrude the cuds 


[ 53 ] 






of rafters. These five arches resemble the end-views of five chaitya halls, a wooden 
facade, a vaulted roof resting on pillars which separate the nave from, the aisles, 
whose roofs are curved. To some small extent, this area ding resembles the decora¬ 
tion atJunagadh which is unfinished. Here at Talaja, the design is more distinct 
and dear as if the chaitya arch was in the process of being established as a decorative 
motif. 

The courtyard in front has benches on all sides, beneath which have been 
excavated large cisterns for water, whose openings are flanged for the fitment of 
wooden or stone covers. 

SANA 

This is a large group of 62 caves near the village of Vankia, 24 kilometres north-east 
of Una railway station. 

The large excavation, numbered 2, is similar to the Ebhal Man dap at Talaja, 
and was probably used for the same purpose, as a refectory or a refreshment hall. 
It is 21 metres deep, 18.3 metres wide and 5.2 metres in height, with a row of six 
pillars between pilasters in front. The roof of the liali projects like a broad eave onto 
the courtyard wliich has residential cells cut in the side walls. Cave No, 2.2 is similar 
in plan, except for four pillars arranged in a square and a low plinth along all four 

walk ___ 

The viharas at Sana are generally pillared verandahs with one or two cells, 
rarely more. The cells are, however, equipped with rock-cut benches and, in several 
cases, rock-cut pillows. 

Cave No. 48 is a quadrangular monastery chough there is no trace of the dagoba 
or image which occupied the central dumber at the far end. It consists of a verandah 
with six pillars between pilasters from winch a door leads to the inner hall. Four 
cells on each side lead onto a low plinth and at die far end in front of die shrine are 
two pillars and pilasters ruing out of a dwarf wall wliich form an antechamber. 

The primitive aosidal chaitya No. 3 is made up of a pillared verandah from 
which one door leads to the inner hall. The dagoba is badly damaged. In the left 
wall a door leads to a small cell. 

The chaitya numbered 26 (Fig. 10C) lias a pillared verandah which has one door 
flanked by two windows. The inner ball is 9,3 metres deep, 5.5 metres wide and 4.3 
metres in height. The dagoba in the apsidal end, tf lough damaged is in good condi¬ 
tion, It is 2 4 metres in diameter and devoid of decoration. An innovation, however, 
is the concave neck between the dome and the drum. This chaitya. as well as Cave 
No. 3 bear some resemblance to the Stidhagarh cliaitya at Ncnavah (Karsamblc) 
if we can visualise die latter as it stood before die adjoining cells and hall were 
excavated, 

EH A MB HALIDA 

Five groups were located in 1958 near the village of Khambhalida, in the rocky banks 
[54] of a stream which meets the Binder rivet 7 kilometres upstream from Jetpur. 
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On the grounds of the style of the sculpture, they have been assigned to the 
fourth and fifth centuries a.d. The second series of three eaves is interesting. The 
central excavation appears to be a ehaitya with a worn-out dagoba in the far end. 
The dagoba is flanked by three large sculptures of the Bodhisattvas, Padrnapani 
(or Avalokitesvara) and Vajrapani, and a panel of devotees under the shelter of trees. 
This is poss ibly die only spec imen of a decorated chaitya among the many groups 
of plain rock-cut sanctuaries in Gujarat. 

During the Greek and Saka occupation of Gujarat and also durin g the Ksaiiarata 
regime. Buddhism flourished in this region and several Buddhists contributed to the 
excavation of caves at Kanhcri, Nasik, Karla and junnar. It will be recalled that 
the early or Hinayana phase of rock architecture virtually ceased in the second cen¬ 
tury a.d. and was revived three hundred ycara later. It was during this period, when 
missionary activity was at a low ebb, that the Buddhist communities in Gujarat 
were supplanted by the Jabs* who have retained their hold on this area to the present 
day. The revival of Buddhist activity in the fifth century along with which cam e a 
resurgence of rock architecture saw the reoccupation of several old sanctuaries, 

Hinayana Buddhism though as old as the third century B,e. only came into 
prominence ui Gujarat in the fifth century a.d. When Hsuan Tsang visited Western 
India in the seventh century, he found its influence in Sind, Cutch and Vahbhi 
(in the east of die Kathiawar peninsula) was comitlerablcp whereas the Sarvastivadins 
or MaJiayana Buddhists were powerful in Broach and junagadh. 

ValabJii was like Natanda, ajid courses of study at both universities may have 
been identical, but at Valabhi greater emphasis was kid on die study of the Hinayana 
doctrine. Up to a.d. 770, every Valafahi king patronised Buddhism and viharas 
were endowed to lodge the Sangha* for the worship of the Buddha image and for 
the installation and preservation of books. Hinayana of this period and locality' 
had taken to the wordiip of the Buddha image. This would account for the dcardi 
of ornamentation in the early excavations, the absence of regular chrityas* for several 

E raycr-halls seem to be viharas with shrines, similar to the chaitya-viharas in tac 
iter caves of the Deccan of die same period. 

Buddhism disappeared from Vatahhi in the eighth century and slightly earlier 
from Sind when the Arabr occupied die latter and destroyed the former. In othci 
parts o-f Western India, it lingered for a few centuries longer, indie south of Gujarar 
till the tenth century and in the Konkan rill the twelfth century A.D, 
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CHAPTER IIP 

CENTRAL INDIA 


Ttiiaui ARE to UK CROUPS or liUDDHm CAVES in the adjoining stales of Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh: 

Bagh : in the Dhar district of Madhy a Pradesh, 75 kilometres west of 
die to wn of Mandu. 

Kolvi : thirteen kilometres from the village of Dag, m thejhaliwar district 
of Rajasthan. Dag is 14 kilometres from Chaumala. 

Binnayaga: eight kilometres north-easi of Kolvi. 

Dhamiter : nineteen kilometres west of Sbamgarh railway station, in the 
district of Mandasor* or 35 kilometres north-west of Kolvi, 


B A GH 

The small group of nine excavations on a solitary hill near die village of Bagh ’were 
excavated during the fifth and sixth centuries A,P« The traditional cliaitya is here 
conspicuous by its absence, for these caves were produced at a time w hen the transi¬ 
tion to a self-contained monastery with its own complementary shrine had taken 
place. Whereas in the Malta yana monasteries of this period, the shrine is occupied 
by an image of the Buddha, at Bagh die dagoba is the main object of worship, with 
figures of the Buddha sculptured on the surrounding walls. 

The early phase of rock architecture virtually ceased in the second century 
Its revival in the fifth century saw the reoccupation of almost all the older sanctuaries 
mainly by the followers of the Great Vehicle* In some parts of Gujirar and in these 
areas of Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan (generally known as Malwa) p die older ^itrs 
were taken over by the Hinayana Buddhists, who w'bilc continuing to give the place 
of honour to the dagoba, now included in their ritual, worship of the Buddha image. 

Cave No* 2 is a quadrangular vihara w'lth a shrine cut in the rear wall. It 
consists of a pillared verandah at cither end of which are eelk The facade is decorated 
with ehaitya archei within which arc the heads of tigers and lotus Rowers. Three 
doors lead to an inner hall which has 20 pillars arranged in a square. A pillared 
antechamber leads to the shrine at the far end. In the side walls arc I 1 ! cells. The 
inner group of four pillars have moulded bases* spirally fiuicd shifts and bracket 
capitals, whereas die outer pillar*, though similar, arc relieved by a variety of 
motifs and floral decorations. 
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Tke side walls of the antedumber are carved with a standing figure of the 
Buddha, flanked by attendants. Two Bodhisattvas guard die entrance to the shrine 
which contains a dagoba. 

The plan of Cave No. 3 is unusual* It consists of a forecourt, a verandah, 
a hall with eight pillars and a second pillared hall at the far end. There are four cells 
on die right and a pillared vestibule on the left which leads to a chamber whose 
walls are painted with figures of the Buddha, surrounded by kneeling devotees. 
On either side of this chamber are two cells. 

The excavation locally known as "Rang Mahal" or the Painted Mansion, Cave 
No* 4, deserves special mention on account of its mural paintings and the three 
ornamental porches within die pillared hall It is a large excavation (Fig. 4A) with 
zi pillars and 4 pilasters. In the three side walls are 27 cells which include the double 
cell to the right of the slvrine and a triple cell at the far end of the right wall, the 
third chamber being below the level of the floor. 

Within the pillared hall there is a secondary group of 10 masonry pillars, four 
of which are square and six circular in section. They are so placed as to form three 
ornamental porches wliich lead to the aisles formed by the 23 rock-ci^t pillars. 
Two circular pillars support a false roof which projects ourwards from the centre 
of each inner row of pillars. On either side of these pillars are two square columns. 
This design is repeated on die other two sides , one outer square pilhr being common 
to the adjacent porch. All the capitals are sculptured with animals r some fabulous, 
and some of the capitals are painted. The entablature above the front columns 
consists ofehaitya arches with figures of the Buddha within. The frame of the central 
do orway of the verandah is also sculptured with bands of scroll-work, floral patterns, 
seated figures of the Buddha and chatty* arche s. In a larger cell hi the centre of the 
rear wall is the dagoba, which stands on a moulded base complete with drum, dome 


and capital. 

Tnis cave was once lavishly painted. The largest surviving composition on 
the rear wall of the verandah depicts a series of apparently unconnected narratives- 
a picture of a weeping woman with her sympathising companion; next a group of 
seated persons listening to a discussion; beyond this is a group of handsome musicians 
and dancers; followed by two processions—a host of horsemen and a mixed band 
of horsemen and. clepliant riders, which include women. 

The walls, ceilings and pillars of the hall arc embellished with a variety ol floral 
and animal paintings 9 all rendered with the same skill as the murals described above, 

A chamber at the left end of the verandah of the Rang Mahal leads to a long 
pillared hall, its double row of pillars rising from low dwarf walls. A rock-cut 
bench or plinth runs due entire length of the three walls. The absence of residential 
cells and a shrine indicates that this cave. No. 5* was a refectory Of an annexe to the 
Rang Mahal* A passage from the ball of Cave No. 5 leads to the adjacent vihara. 

The remaining excavations, mainly solitary cells and viharas, are in ruins. 


KOLV 1 


L 5 B] There are about fifty caves at Kolvi, excavated out of rugged coarse rock, which 





was unsuitable for fine earring and finish. They do not present an attractive appear¬ 
ance, chough when originally produced must have looked less gloomy* as their 
facades and walls were plastered. There is reason to believe that there are many 
more caves buried in the slopes of the hills. The majority of the excavations arc 
either plain cells or oblong dumber* with a cell at the bade or in one of the sides. 

The pillared porch seldom occurs. 

Tliere are two double-storied excavations here. The one with die symmetrical 
facade consists of a narrow chamber widi tlnee cells at the hack and a staircase on 
chc left which leads to two cells* one entered through the other. The other double- 
storied cave lias a small chamber wide a passage on two adjacent rides* while the 
upper storey consists of a verandah leading to a clumber with two pillars. These 
bear no comparison to the storied viharasar El lor a. 

Many of the residential cells have beds or benches, some with a single rock-cur 
pillow* others with two pillows. There arc also three free-standing stupas at Kolvi. 

These stupas consist of a base* a narrow cylindrical drum* often with projections 
containing images of the Buddha and ati elongated dome wirh the usual capital. 

The tower-like appearance of these stupas suggests a date in the sixth or seventh 
century. 

Kolvi is noteworthy for a novel type of chaitya. These diaityas have been 
produced in the outward or external form ot a stupa, though die chamber within 
is either apsidal ot rectangular with a rock^cut dagoba in die far end. fn addition* 
there are several free-standing stupas which are quite unlike such stupas elsewhere 
in India, 

The free-standing stups of Kolvi usually consist of a square base with mould¬ 
ings* surmounted by a cylindrical drum* also with mouldings and projected niclies 
containing miniature stupas or images of the Buddha* The dome is elongated and is 
surmounted by the usual crowning elements, the hatmika and umbrella, 

By the rime these caves were excavated, the followers of the Lesser Vehicle 
had lost their hold in most parts of India, except in Malwa and Gujarat. Tlicy had 
taken to worshipping images of the Buddha, though they did not accept the Malia- 
yana doctrine of the Bodliisattvas, Maliayana dagobis of this period and in other 
parts of the country were carved with the iniage of the Buddha attended by Bod hi- 
satcvas f to such prominence that the Buddha literally overshadowed die dagoba. 
hi this area, the Hinayana Buddhists struck a mean between reverence of the stupa 
or dagoba and exclusive worship of the Buddha's image. Hence miniature stupas 
and images of the Buddha appear on the dagobas* but repressers urions of the Bodlu- 
satevas are conspicuous by thetr absence. 

There are five rock-cut shrines or sanctuaries at Kolvi* All of them are jriain 
rectangular chambers with an image of the Buddha in die dhyana tundra (hi 
abstract meditation) carved on the tear wall. 

Tile three stupa-shaped chaityas arc a new conception in Buddhist rock architec¬ 
ture. Externally these chaityas have a square ornamental platform or basement, 
a cylindrical drum with mouldings and an elongated dome, whose crowning ele¬ 
ments are now missing. 

The largest chaitya, numbered 2 (Plate $), is also the most elaborate in this group. [591 




TV facade of the basement is embellished with chaitya windows and niches, and in 
each of the four sides is a projection, that on the from being fashioned into a pillared 
entrance porch to the diiitya hall or (Type within. The drum is also carved with a 
continuation of the projected porches, the spaces between them being filled with 
chaitya windows, one above the other and flanked by pilasters with bracket capitals. 
The missing dome above was evidently of masonry. 

The pillared front porch leads to the shrine which lias a vaulted roof and a 
pedestal at the far end which Vs an image of the Buddha on it. 

The rein lining two stupa-shaped chart yas arc similar in design though the images 
of the Buddha in die crypt arc missing. 

Fn addition to the stupa-shaped chart yas, Kolvi lias another unique chaitya. 
Unlike those described, which are hemispherical, resting on a square base, this chart yd 
is oblong and the rear end is rounded. The crypt within is apsidaJ with a vaulted 
ceiling over both the nave and the side aisles, and in the centre of the far end is a 
stupa-shaped shrine, within which is a rectangular chamber with an arched ceiling. 
A large image ot the Buddha seated oil a pedestal is carved against the rear wall. 
The entrance to this "sanctum sanctorum'’ was made by "aitadung" two short 
parallel wills to the rounded stupa. 

BINNAYAGA 


There arc twenty odd excavations at the village of Binuayaga, almost all produced 
on the same plan as those at Kolvi. There are also several free-standing stupas. 

TV stupa-sluped sanctuary has a moulded platform, a cylindrical drum also 
with mouldings and an elongated dome, the upper part of which having been nude 
of masonry is now missing. TV platform and drum have projections at the cardinal 
points extended in the form of pillared porches. The roof of tlie entrance porch 
rests on architraves which ate mpported by two plain pillars and pilasters. It is 
barrel shaped and is decorated wirh cliairya arches in front and at each end, tV whole 
being crowned by a pinnacle in the shape of a ebairya arch* The blind window in 
these arches js completely circular. 

Behind the porch is a rectangular sanctum wirh a flat ceiling, cut into the depth 
of the platform, and against its rear wall » a tall pedestal for an image which has been 
removed. 

To the left of this sanctuary is a ruined vihara. The only otVr cave of interest 
consists of two corridors on either side of an open courtyard, a dosed-in porch lead¬ 
ing to a pillared chamber, which has a cell at cither end. To the right is a narrow 
hall leading to a shrine, which has a vacant pedestal against rhe rear wail. 


DHAMNER 


The majority of the seventy caves at Dliaxnner are devoid of interest. They consist 
of open verandahs with one or more cells. The quadrangular layout seldom occurs. 
Some of the cells haw recesses, while others have rock-cut beds or benches with 
[ 60 ] pillows. Though images of the Buddha ate carved cm the walk and in the shrines, 


tJicrc i noticeable predilection tor stupas—that anricm and Fevered symbol of the 
early Buddhists. Either free-standing in die open, as cult objects in the shrines 
and even in solitary cells and as relief, within niches, the number of stupas and dago* 
bas at Dhainner is overwhelming. 

There are several different forms of chaityas and chaitya-vihaxas here. Gave 
No. 7, a duitya-vihara, consists of an elaborate verandah approached from the 
courtyard by a flight of steps. The inner pillared haU has three cells in each of 
the three sides, die centra! cell in the rear wall containing a plain dagoba. The roof 
of this excavation is flat except between the rear pillars and the entrance to the shrine, 
where it is arched. 

A pillared verandah or porch leads to Cave No. 9 which is a rectangular dun ya 
with a stereotyped dagoha at die far end. Cave No. 1 j con i ts of a porch whose 
pillars rise from a dwarf wall which is decorated on die exterior with die rail pattern. 

The ceiling of the inner lull resembles a frame of wooden beams which ate sup¬ 
ported by two rows of pillars. 

The Dhamncr group has one interesting excavation, Cave No, re, locally 
known as "Bilim ka bazaar*’ (Pi. 10, Fig. n). Its peculiar arrangement is not seen 
anywhere else in India. 

This chaitya is 10,7 metres deep, 4,- metres broad and has a vaulted ceiling ribbed 
in stone. The dagoha is of the usual rype with a tall dome. The pillared ambulatory 
passage is outside the walls of die ihnnc and encloses a corridor which runs round 
the wen, north and part of the eastern sides; from this, four cells aiccntcred from 
die north, ten on the west and iJiree on the east. The central cell in the eastern row 
has a dagoba with an image of the Buddha carved on it. The cells in the north row 
have benches and pillows cut from the rock. 

To the left of the entrance (Plate n) is a large chamber containing a dagoba, and 
in advance of die front are small rock-cut stupas i.j metres in diameter, which teem 
to occupy the place of external pillars in the older chaityas. On the walls of the 
porch are carved six dagoba; in half-relief. 

"ft scenu to be a confused mass of chambers and chaityas in which all the original 
parts are confounded and all the primitive simplicity of design and arrangement 
is lost, to such an extent that without previous knowledge, they would be hardly 
recognisable.'* On the other hand, it becomes a proper Hinayam chaitya of die 
second or third century a.p, if we consider the external pillars to form the cloister 
of seventeen pillar* on the three sides of the chaitya (Kg, 11). 

Cave No, r j is an apsidal chaitya with a flat roof. The dagoba is a tapering cylin¬ 
drical drum on an octagonal base surmounted by a dome which is more than a hemi¬ 
sphere. 

In the centre of a broad rectangular court i» a large rock-cut stupa. Behind 
the stupa is a sanctuary containing a colossal seated figure of the Buddha with a 
processional path around it. The doors of the shrine and its walls are relieved with 
figures of the Buddha in various positions or mud res. In the left wall of the court 
are two additional shrines, one of which has a dagoba, and the other an image of the 
Buddha. 

At Kolvi, B tuna yaga and also at Dhamner, the last of the Hinayana Buddhists ( 61 ) 




had evolved a unique form of ebaitya, They retained the principal cult object, 
the dagoba* which was an indispensable element of their ritual, yet accommodated 
images of the Buddha. In so doing, these priestly architects produced a stupa with 
an internal shrine, which was surrounded by a circular or apsidal chaitya, the whole 
being carved out of the living rock. At Dhamner, they went one step further and 
created a chaitya surrounded by a vihara the pillars being outside its walls, which 
in turn formed the pillared corridor of the surrounding vihara* 
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CHAPTER M M 

THE KONKAN 


The Konkan b a narrow strip of lowland along the west coast oHndia, extend nig 
from the Damanganga river in the north tn Goa in the south (Fig. re) In thus chapter 
have been grouped die caves at FCuda, Karad, Mahad SdSttgarh, Shdarwadi, 
Sliirwal Wai and Kol. The groups at Kanhcri and at Makakah are omitted, having 
been treated separately, wlnlc those at Karad, Wai, Shirwal and Slielarwadi, though 
strictly not in the Konkan, have for convenience been included (Fig. 12), 

The caves in die South Konkan, to be precise, are in a class by themselves. 
Though as old as any of the excavations near Lonavb. Aurangabad ana junnar. 
they present the appearance of an unending series of rock-cut chambers, poorly 
executed and rarely adorned with sculpture. There is no trace of paintings, nor 
any indication that such decoration was ever attempted. Almost all the caves are 
sented by pondhis or cisterns, several have stone benches, and the existence ot inner 
or secondary cells fitted with doors is noticeable, 

KUD A 

On the eastern shore of the northern arm of the Murad-Janjira creek, there are 25 
Buddhist caves near die village of Kuda. They are all exceedingly pEam and so much 
alike in size that it will only be necessary' to refer to the principal excavations. 

Tlie lowest and firdiest to the north, is one of four caves which contain dagobas. 
It consists ofa verandah with a cell on the left, a Unched recess on the right and a large 
square hall with two plain octagonal pillars rising from a dwarf wall at the foreiiJ. 
These pilUts serve as an mtediamber to the shrine* which has a plain dago a r 6 

“ 'S 5 is . square vfa. devoid of cell.. Then: sre dm* shallow rccr.se. 
in the rear wall and a low plinth runs along the other three s ides An inscription m 
the verandah records that this cave and a cistern were die gifu of a female ascetic, 
Paduminilta and her followers, Bculhi and A*alpamm + - , . 

The principal excavation of the group is a chaitya, numbered 6 (Fig. oA)- 
The roofm front of the verandah is supported at cither end on the head and shoulders 
of elephants. One broad door flanked by windows gives access to the inner haU 
which has a plmdi on three sides. Two plain shafts rising^from low benches separate 
the antechamber from the hall. The bad or outer side of these benches is decod ed 
with animals and dwarfe between bands offloral patterns above and below. To the 
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PLATE 17 

Entrance to Viharu No. 4. Piialkhora 









PLATE 18 

Facade, Chailya No. 12, Pitalkhora 








PLATE 19 

Chaiiya No. 13 . Pilalkhora 








PLATE 20 

Facade. Chaitya No. 9. Ajanla 







PLATE 21 

Facade, Cave No. 1. Ajania 










PLATE 22 

Buddha sculpture in shrine. Cave No. ]. Ajanla 




PLATE 23 

Facade, Cave No. 7, A|;tnU 






PLATE 24 

Facade. Chailya No. 19, Ajanta 







PLATE 25 

Facade, Cave Na 23. Ajanta 









PLATE 26 

Facade, Chaitya No. 26, A jam a 






PLATE 27 

Entrance to Chaitya, Bedsa 










PLATE 28 

A. Verandah, 
Chaitya. Beds a 

B. Detail of pillar. 
Great Chaitya. Karla 
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PLATE 29 

Facade. Cliaitya, Nasik 







PLATE 30 

Facade. Cave No 3. Nasik 
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PLATE 31 

Facade. Cave No. 10. Nasik 









PLATE 32 

A, Chailya No. 3. Kanheri. B. Ambika Lena. Chaitya No. 17. Junnur 




left of tile antechamber b a cell with, a bench, behind which is a small chamber 
probably used for the storage of temple property. The large oblong shrine has a 
plain dagoba 2.2 metres in diameter. There are two interesting reliefs at the comers 
of the far end of the hall. These panels have life-size male and female figures with 
a dwarf attendant. They bear such a dose resemblance to those on the screen of the 
Great Chatty a at Karla, even to the garments, headdress and ornaments, that there 
is little reason to doubt that they belong to the same period, about the first century B.c. 

The verandah Has several reliefs of the Buddha, one of which depicts the Buddha 
seated on a lotus throne below which is a wheel supported on a pillar Held by nagas and 
naginis. On either side of the pillar arc three deer. These sculptures are later add it ions 
of the fifth or sixth century A.D. 

To the south are Cave Nos. 8 and 15, cliaityas, which are similar to Cave Nos. 
1 and 6, The remaining excavations in the upper terrace are plain viharas, verandahs, 
cells with benches and attached pondhfr. 


KARAD 

This is a large group of 66 excavations, 7 kilometres south-west of the town of 
Karad, near the village of Lakhanwadi, in the Agawasi or Agaswa Hill, overlooking 
the Koytsa River. 

The absence of pillars, the smallness of many of the excavations, the frequency 
of stone benches, the simple forms ofthedagobas and the almost inexistent sculpture, 
combine to indicate their early age. The inscriptions are weather-worn but appear 
to belong to the Karla period. The Karad group was excavated about the same time 
as the groups at KuJa, Mahad and Shelarwadi and not fir from those at Nasit and 
Juiwar. 

There are several chaityas in this group, the first being Cave No. 5 {Fig. T3A), 
which is badly ruined, the front having fallen away. The chaitya arch of the window 
was cither not completed when the frontage collapsed or liad not been adopted, for 
above tlie entrance is a square window. At either side is a pilaster, the lower portions 
ofwhich are destroyed, but from what is existent they bear a resemblance to the 
capitals in the Nasik viharas, that is, crowned by three square tiles supporting cither 
a wheel or chakra, the emblem of the Buddhist doctrine or law; or the lion or sinha, 
a symbol of the Buddha himself. This indicates early Hinayana. Since the rock has 
been badly eroded, it b not possible to tell whether there were wooden additions 
or accessories in front or around the square window and protecting the entrance. 

The chaitya lull from the entrance to the end of the semi-circular apse is about 
12,2 metres in length and 4 metres broad. There are no pillared aisles though the 
roof is arched. The dagoba is simple and supports a lieavy capital whose umbrella 
is carved on the roof above, which was connected to the capital by a stone shaft, 
now broken. 

The second chaitya. No. 11, was not only unfinished but has also suffered 
damage. It is rectangular, 8.8 metres long, 4,3 metres broad and Hat-roofed. The 
third. No, 16, is smaller than No. 5, its verandah is supported by two square pillars 
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without base or capita], and a square recess at the far end of the lialJ contains a dagoba 
in better condition than those in the two chatty as already described, 

A vihara of interest is Cave No. 24. At either end of the verandah is a row of 
chaitya arches between bands of the rail pattern. Below, the wall has been divided 
into compartments, but no trace of die carving now exists. The inner lull is 6,4 
metres wide and 7 metres deep, from which four cells lead off on the right, three 
in the rear wall and one on the left, all with lattice windows. The only other excava¬ 
tion with lathee windows at Karad is Cave No. 29, 

Tile only figure sculpture in the Karad group occurs in Cave No. 46 {Fig, 13 B). 

It consists of a broad pillared verandah with a range of five cells to the rear. Tlie 
centra] chamber which is much larger tluui those banking it contains a traditional 
dagoba in good condition. The upper portion of the drum and the harmika arc 
carved with the tail pattern, and the umbrella which b carved on the ceiling Li con* 
nee ted to the capital by a stone iliaft. In front and to the right of tile dagoba, against 
the wall, is a group of three mutilated figures—a man wearing a turban with armlets 
and bracelets, a 1 mailer figure with an offering, and a female. 

Cave No, 60 b 11.6 metres deep and 4.} metres wide with a vaulted roof. It 
it apsidal and bears some resemblance to the Bedsa Vihara. Above the entrance is 
a cow of chaitya arches, and though there is no trace of a dagoba in the apse, this 
cave may have been a primitive form of chaitya, with a structural dagoba. 

MAHAD 

Mahad b a picturesque town, 205 kilometres south of Bombay, on die Konkin 
or West Coast Road. One kilometre from the town b the village of Pala, and these 
caves arc sometimes referred to as the Pala Caves. The Mahad group faces west 
and overlooks the Savitri or Banket River. There arc 31 excavations, twenty 
in the upper scarp and the rest about 6 to 9 metre s lower down. 

The majority of die excavations consists of a hall with a pillared verandah 
in front and a shrine or rella in the far end. Several are in rums and many arc un¬ 
finished. The only decorative motif, and this appears rather infrequently, is the 
rail pattern on the parapet or wall between pillars and pilasters. Several cells have 
benches which indicate that the y were excavated in early Hmayana times. The 
inscriptions which are donative and the sculptured images of the Buddha with 
attendants however point to later Mahay ana occupation. 

Cave No, 1, at the south end of the upper scarp, though unfinished, b a large 
chaitya-vihara of the same plan as the later Malta vatu chaitya halls at Ajanta, El fora 
and elsewhere, It consists of a pillared verandah (only one of the six pillars being 
finished) and a large hall, wider at the tear than in from. There are four incomplete 
cells in the left waul, five including the shrine in the rear, and none in the right wall. 

A plinth runs around all four sides of the hall, hi the centre of the rear wall b the 
shrine containing a square mass of rock rising to the roof. In front is an image of 
the Buddha seated on a wheel, in the Teaching Attitude, with deer beneath, attended 
by chauri-bcarcn. and vidhyadharas above. Other standing figures are carved on 
either side of the square mass of rock, and on the bade wall a second seated ( 67 ] 





figure of the Buddha has been outlined . 

The largest excavation m this group is Cave No. 8, another chaitya. It bears 
some resemblance to that at Kuda All the pillars of the verandah arc broken, and 
the dagoba in the shrine at the far end has been hewn away, but its umbrella and 
shaft are carved on the roof. In the rear wall is an inscription stating chat tins “chattya- 
griha ” along with another cave, eight cells and two cisterns were the gift of prince 
Kanhabhoa Vishnupalita. All the cells in the side walls and adjacent to the shrine 
have double sockets at the doors. 

Cave No. 15 is a small excavation consisting of a verandah, a small hall and a 
recess containing a dagoba carved in high relief with a broad band of the nil pattern 

around The upper edge of the drum (Plate 12 A). 

In the lower scarp at die south end of the group is Cave No, ai, probably ihe 
oldest excavation at Mahad. It is a small chamber containing a dagoba r.$ metres 
in diameter, reaching to the roof, with a broad band of the rail pattern on the 
upper edge of the drum. In the north wall is carved a seated Buddha with attendant 
chaur i-bcarcts and vidhyadharas, the latter holding a crown over the Buddha’s head. 
Above them is a garland of flowers hanging from the mouths of two makaras 
on either side (Plate 12B) as at Cave No. 6 at Kuda and similar to that in the southern 
half of the screen wall of the Karla Chaitya. The south wall has a cell containing 
a bench. Cave No. 27 is a small cell containing a dagoba in half relief which stands 
on a pedestal ornamented widi the rail pattern. Tlie total height including the 
umbrella is r.2 metres. 

SUDHAGARH 

There are two groups of Buddhist caves in this area, one at Thanalc and the other 
at Nenavali, which arc located in the Sudhagarh uluka or sub-division ol the 
Kolaba district of Maharashtra. 

The Thanale group of 2} excavations is about 18 kilometres from Pali, a small 
town at the foot of the SarasgadK Fort. The principal cave here is a vihan, consisting 
of a ball , a plinth on three sides with cells in the walls, which are level with the plinth, 
and from which steps lead down to the hall. 

The entrances to the cells arc decorated with the chaitya arch motif The reces¬ 
ses between die doors are also ornamented with the same motif, the spaces between 
these arches being filled with the rail pattern and lattice windows. Each cell has a 
stone bench. Stone plaques have been let into the northern and eastern walls, two 
metres above the plinth, two of which have inscriptions in the Braluni script of the 
second century B.c,, testifying to donations made towards the construction of these 
caves. Above the recess on the northern wall is a bas-relief of a five-headed serpent 
which is repeated in miniature on the southern wall. Adjacent to this is another 
relief of a couple standing an a fish. A much later addition is a lotus painted on tlie 
ceiling of the vifrara. 

The chaitya cave is devoid of interest, the facade having fallen away. It a a 
plain cell with a dagoba 3.6 metres in height at the far end. The upper portion of 
[fig] the drum is carved with the rail pattern. 


Steps leading from the chaitya cave to the adjacent excavations have long 
since crumbled, and the only path now available is along die face of the rock. 

An interesting excavation is the stupa gallery. It consists of a large low-roofed 
chamber with eight snip as carved out of rock. They bear a dose resemblance to the 
stupas in the gallery at Bhaja. The remaining caves to die north are single cells 
excavated at diflercru levels. 

Nrnavali is about 35 kilometres from Pali or a further 17 from Tlianale, via 
the villages of Bhairampada and Pacha pur. The 37 caves at Nenavali ate also 
referred to as the Karsamble group. They are in an advanced state of ruin and in 
several cases the overhanging rock has collapsed, thereby blocking entry to die caves. 

The principal excavation here is Cave No. 13, a Urge chamber consisting of 15 
cells and one chaitya cell carved in the three walls. It is made up of a large assembly 
area nearly id metres squire with a plinth similar to that at ThanaJc, Go centimetres 
higher than the pit and 2.4 metres wide tunning round die three sides. The southern 
wall has five celts, the northern has four and the western has seven, die second from 
the right being the chaitya cell. Ail the residential cells have benches. Steps lead 
down from the plinth to the half whose floor is level with that of the chaitya cell 
(Plate 13A), 

The chaitya is apsidal with a vaulted roof and contains a dagoba 2,7 metres 
high. There arc signs of water seeping through the roof and being Jed around the 
dagoba across the floor to the edge of the cliff. This runnel is flanged so that it could 
be covered with stone slabs. 

Remnants of a short flight of steps at the northern and southern ends of the hall 
lead to the caves beyond. The existence of square and round sockets in the ceiling 
and in die floor indicates that a structural screen was fined to screen off or segregate 
the chaitya. 

The remaining excavations consist of single, double and even triple caves, similar 
in plan to those at Mahakali, die entrance to the inner cells being through that in 
front. All these cells have stone benches and recesses. The inner cells were furni¬ 
shed with wooden doors as sockets for such arrangements are noticeable. 

SHEL ARW ADI 

The small group at Shdarwadi is itt die Garodht Hill near the army cantonment 
town of Dchu Road, about 24 kilometres north-west of Poona. The chief exca¬ 
vation here is a large irregular hail with four cells on the right, three on the left 
(the fourth being entirely ruined) and three in the rear. The centra] chamber con¬ 
taining a truncated dagoba, whose umbrella is seen carved on the roof, lias been 
appropriated by the followers of Siva (Fig. 10B). 

To the south-east is a rectangular excavation opening onto four cells at the back. 
Between each pair of doors are pilasters with “Ion" bases and bell-shaped capitals 
surmounted by animals over which is a projecting frieze of the rail pattern. This 
has also been taken ovet by die Hindus. 




SHIR W AL 


There are 15 caves at Shinval. a small Ullage, 48 kilometres south of Poona. This 
group is situated to the eastern slopes of a range of hills 4 kilometres south of the 
Shirwa I Travellers'Bungalow. 

The majority of the excavations arc either ruined or are Med wi th debris. They 
are of the same severely plain type as are all the early eaves. 

The rectangular astylar chaitya is 6 metres deep and 4.3 metres wide with a 
plain dagoba at the far end. Nearby is a vihara, followed by a natural cavern and 
several cells with rock-cut benches, all in an advanced state of ruin, 

W A1 

There arc nine excavations about 6 kilometres north of the sacred Brahmanical 
town of Wai. The group consists of two damaged viliaras one of which is decorated 
with figure sculpture, now much mutilated, a few cells and one chaitya. 

The inner liall of the chaitya is roughly 9 metres square, has four cells on the 
right and three at the back. A plinth runs along the left wall which extends to part 
of the front and rear walls. All the celts have benches and small plain windows. 
The central cell in the rear wall contains a dagoba which ha* been converted into an 
emblem of Siva, under the style of Palkesvara or Palkoba. 

K O L 

To the east of Mahad, across the Savjtri River, in the hill behind the village of Kol, 
is a small group of solitary cells. Most of these excavations are incomplete and arc 
hardly of any interest. 
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BHAJA 


Tins croup op twenty-two excavattons is one an d a half kilometre south of the 
Milivli railway station and about 4 kilometres south of the Bombay-Poona 
Road, from which a path turns off 125 kilomcties from Bombay. The neighbouring 
township of Lonavla is a convenient Halting place for Bliaja, Bedsa, Karla and 
Kondanc. The caves are easily approacliable and arc cut om of the rock above the 
village of Bhaja. 

The first impression of the chaitya (Plate 14) is its "widc-opcnncss". This was 
never meant to be. for no chaitya in India nor any place or house of worship was ever 
so opcu or exposed. The courtyard in front, much wider twenty-one centuries ago 
than now, was occupied by a wooden construction which was fitted below and in 
front of the chaitya arch, forming a gallery or balcony, and was decorated on its 
front with the rail pattern similar to that higher up on both sides of the finial. 
Beneath this gallery the woodwork was further extended outwards and downwards 
as a screen with one central and two side doors. The upper ends of diis extension 
were similar in shape and design to the rest of the decoration around the present 
facade. One can visualise wliat this screen, made of wood, looked like from the 
stone examples at Bedsa, Karla and Kanheri. 

The chaitya window was divided into lunettes by curved semi-circular transoms 
held in place t>y wooden braces, radiating like the spokes of a wheel. The design 
of this window may be seen in the chaitya arch ornamentation immediately under 
the overhanging rock above. Fergusson and Burgess who surveyed this group 
nearly one hundred years ago noticed three rows of pinholes on the surface of the 
arch, suggestive of a wooden facing fixed thereon. 

[f we take die shape and the curve of a chaitya arch to be an indication of its 
antiquity, the arch at Bhaja (Fig. 5B) would be the oldest in this region. This form 
of decoration first appeared at Lomas Rishi where the gable-cods resemble laminated 
boards, more bent than curved. The Bhaja Chaitya arch h a squat curve* broad at 
hs base, the lower cud seeming to widen* whereas at the Manmoda Chaitya at Junmr* 
due to either erosion or defects in the rock, it is difficult to say whether it was broader 
or merely parallel, Le., whether it ended at the diameter of a semicircle. On the 
other hand the Kondanc Chaitya arch and also Ajanta No. 9 ihow signs of narrowing 
at the base. The shape of this arch and the now non^rtustent beams on either side 
of the archway* being originally made of wood and long ago having perished* 
are sound indications that this chaitya is one of the earliest, [711 
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The only figure sculptures in this chaitya are two half-figures “looting out ot 
a window’* on the projecting side to the right of the arch, and on the same side arc 
the heads of two others in compartments in the facade, level with the top of the 
arch. To the left, in line with the top of the pillars, is a female figure with a beaded 
girdle about the waist. 

The hall (Fig, 14A) is 18 metres in length and 8.2 metres across with a semi¬ 
circular apse at the back, separated by 27 plain octagonal pillars which set aside aisles 
106 cm wide. The pillars slope inwards and arc about 7 cm out of perpendicular 
in their length of 4.15 metres. This inward rake is a constant feature of the early 
Buddhist excavations. 

The dagoba is 3.4 metre* in diameter and is made up of a cy lindrical base or 
drum, r,2 metres high, with a squat dome on it. The surmounting liarmika or 
pedestal is two-storied (similar to ritat at Kondane) with a receptacle 48 cm square. 
Sunk into the dome is a deep socket for the shaft of the umbrella which once canopied 
the dagoba. The upper portion of the capital being of separate stone indicates 
that it was a receptacle for relics. The usual three flat members that surmount it 
arc wanting and could have been made of wood. The sockets cut into the dome and 
die drum of the dagoba were not meant for offerings or lamps, but were used as 
reliquaries. Almost all the dagoba5 in Hbuyana chaityas are equipped with such 
rcposiiories. 

The roof is vaulted, the arch rising from a narrow ledge over the triforium, 
and is closely ribbed with wood, much of which is still in place. The absence of 
echo is noticeable. Two short dedicatory inscriptions recently discovered on die 
wooden beams in the apse-end of the nave tend to prove that the timber in the vault¬ 
ed roof may haw been in position for not less than two thousand one hundred years. 

The front was evidently entirely of wood and four sockets chiselled in the floor 
show the position of the uprights. There are also mortises in the arch showing 
where the main cross-beams of wood were placed to secure the wooden lattice 
in the upper part of the window, In Konduic die pillars in front and in line with 
those dividing the aisles were of stone, whereas here at Bliaja they were of wood. 
Further indications arc the stmts and brackets: in fact, almost everything chiselled 
in great detail in the Bhaja Cluitya is so much the work of the carpenter, 

rave is a hue example ofsiij early Hinayana chaitya, if iio£ the hfit of flic 
mie rock-cut chaityas in India, There is also tio evidence of later occur ation by the 
Mahayana Buddhists. “It is a building of a people accustomed to wooden structures 
only, but here petrified into more durable material. There is nor one feature nor 
one detail which is not wooden throughout or that could not liave been invented 
from any other form of stone construction, ot was likely to he used in lithic archi¬ 
tecture, except in rock." M 

With the exceptions of the chaitya. Cave No, U, the "stupa gallery and the 
small and unique chaitya-vihara No. 18 further along the scarp, the remaining 
excavations at Bhaja consist of small chambers and some irregular and incomplete 
monasteries. The walls are decorated with die rail and c baity a arch patterns and 
the attached cells are invariably equipped with benches, niches or recesses and 
perforated windows. 
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There are two ctagoba ccIU at Bhaja, one of which is a small circutai excavation 
with a dagoba within. The other is also circular, but has a porch in front. The 
dago ha which was structural is missing. 

The monastery attached to the chairya was excavated some distance to the south 
and h numbered 4, By comparison it is complete and correctly designed, unlike 
the two on either side of the chaitya* Nos. 9 and 13* It consist* of three ceJis in 
each of the fide walls and a large cell at the far end. The third cell on the right has 
a secondary or inner cell. This is a constant feature of these monasteries. These cdls 
were probably used to store die treasures and other property of the temple. The 
two excavations referred to above were later additions which were awkwardly 
inserted, as may be seen from the absence of cells in the right wall of No. 9 and the 
left wall of No. ij ( both of which have broken into the chairya. Most of dm vilura* 
have attached pond his or cisterns. 

Further alone the *catp M interesting excavation. No. rS* the ebaitya-vihara. 
It was probably the earliest in the group. This cave consists of a pillared porch with 
a cell at either end and a pedestal to the right for a structural dagoba. Within ts a 
small square astylar lull with four attached cells. The pillars of the verandah or 
porch are recent rccommictions. They originally had square bases and capitals, 
die central portions being chamfered to octagonal. The capital of the pilaster on 
the left was later modified to the shape of a bell surmounted by fabulous animals. 
The arched ceiling of the porch seems to rest on a rock-cut frame of beams and rafters, 
which is supported by figures and dagobas in half-relief, which in turn stand on a 
broad projecting lintel. 

On cither side of the door leading to the clumber at the right of the porch arc 
two mteresting panels. That on the left depicts a charioteer with women attendants, 
and below the horses arc misshapen figures. This panel is popularly called the Sun 
Panel; the central figure being Surya. me Sun God p dispelling the demons of dark¬ 
ness. The panel to the right of tlie door is a complicated scene of an elephant rider 
with attendants, the elephant having uprooted a tree. The details of the scenes below 
the elephant are difficult to discern (PUre 13}, 

The front wall of the hall is pierced by two doors and a lattice window. The 
doom are flanked by three dwarpaJai or door-keepers. There are two cells in the rear 
wall and two in the ri glu wait. Along the left wall is a low plinth whose upper 
edge b carved with the rail pattern. The doors of the cell* are framed in chaitya 
arches, and so are the niches between them and the wall above. The panels on 
the left wall above the plinth are carved with a dwarpala with a spear, also stand me 
under arches. 

At an early stage in the evolution of Buddhist rock architecture, a small chapel 
with attached cells was first excavates! near the site of the main hall, in which the 
few monks entrusted with the direction of the work could live and conduct their 
ritual. Another fine example u at Nasik, also a perfect specimen in miniature and 
the earliest m that group. 
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KONDANE 


Thtre ah M3EH2K excavations A i Kondanf, which » a tiny village jj kilometre 
nonh of LonavLi and * Womet/o east of ihe "flag »tarion" of Thakurvadi oti 
The Central Railway. The Kondane group » in the tame range of hilU u the fom 
of MinrjJijm [Rajuudii) and Srivirdlun Tlic caves arc abo tit jo metres above 
4 ca level and the path leading to ihrm is by no mean* easy; They arc culiud to ilu- 
wcficm face of the hill and are hidden to the thick fomr of the Western Ghin, 
Landslides, prolonged exposure to the monsoon, a perpetual trickle ol water m the 
front and possible flaw* m the rock have badly damaged these caves. 

The fint excavation to the voutb-west is the ehaitya (Plate a) which was excavat¬ 
ed later in point of time tiun the me at lihaja. Though damaged and "wide open 
it is strikingly similar to the Hluja keade. Tie chatty a arch narrows slightly at it* 
base and on either side of the ateh project what may be termed casements and balco- 
nin complete with rhaitya window* of the time design is the Great Asch. with 
bracket* to support them, all cut from roclL The chuty a wmoow wii madr \ip 
of ienti-cjrculir transom* held in place by wooden braces radioing like the ipolcs 
of a wheel* Its design may be teen in the small ehaitya arches on cither side of the 

Grt To the left of the fecade ii a fragment of sculpture tn high relief, part of a head 
about twice life-size. The details of die head-tires* arc carefully worked mat, and 
near the left shoulder it an inscription tn characters of the first eetiturs d,c, which 
records that "this" was the work ofUalakana, oupd of Kanha (Krishna). Over this 
is a belt of sculpture, the lower portion of which l> carved with the rail pattern, and 
thf upper portion his seven compartments filled alternately with lattice and human 
figure* in realistic pom, Above this is a band repmenring the nidi of wooden 
beams projecting one above ihe other. a faithful imitation of woiMiwork- The 
corresponding sculpture on the right side is damaj^d by the falling away ofth* rof 
at the end of the Aftk All the wooden attachments in front, the gallery or balcony 
within the Arch and the pillared verandah haw long mice perished 

The inner hall (Fig. 14B) i* a little larger than that at Bhaj* and is nearly 20,4 
metres in length. S.i metres wide and 8,4 metres high with a icmiHorcsMaf 4 P* 
at the bade Thirty octagonal pillars set aside aisles which are i-i metres wide, an 
whose floor is 38 cm higher than the floor of the nave. The hues and lower part* 
of the pillars as well as the two irregular pillars in front have been eroded* Sufficient 
length of seven pillars on the left and six on the right tetnam to show an inward [751 




rate, an indication of early workmanship, The pillars beliind the dagoba ami six 
on the right have completely disappeared. On the upper portion of one pillar on the 
left is a Buddhist symbol* a dagoba with a hood over ji B 

At Bhaja, the pillars in front of the hail and in line with those dividing the aisles 
were made of wood, but here they arc of stone, a small but progressive step in the 
evolution of the style. Between the two irregular pillars in front a wooden screen 
was fitted to a height of 3.7 metres in which the doorways were made leading to the 
interior. 

The dagoba is 2.9 metres hi diameter surmounted by a double-storied capital 
with provision for a wooden umbrella and shaft. The vaulted roof has wooden 
rafters, but the only remains of woodwork now visible in tills cave arc a portion of 
the lattice work in the chaitya window. 

This Hi] oy an a chaitya does not show any signs of later occupation by the 
followers of the Great Vehicle. Along with that at Bhaja, it is otic of the earliest 
in die scries and shows the development of the chaitya arch and the expedients of 
the rock-cutcer who could not easily forget the devices and designs of the carpenter. 
These early chaitya* had a gallery in front of the chaitya arch which extended the 
entire length of the lower end of the span. Beneath and in front was a pillared 
verandah to which access was gained from a courtyard, enclosed with a low wall 
and decorated with the rail pattern as at Kanheri. This courtyard led onto a path 
which connected the viharas and cells on either side. 

To the left or north of the chaitya* at a higher level, is a large viltara T It consists 
of a rectangular pillared hall with attached eelk and a pillared porch in front. 

Much of the door and the facade of the porch is damaged. In the right wall is 
carved a dagoba in half-relief under a chaitya arch. The ceiling shows traces of paint- 
tng. apparently floral or geometrical designs. The facade is carved with a tailed 
balcony f the upper part of which is crowned by a row of chaitya arches or windows. 
There are two short inscriptions on the facade, which from the paleography, appear 
to belong to the early pan of the fust century bx. 

Three doors lead to the inner hall which is 7 metres wide and 84 metres in 
length. The height however is only 2,5 metres, nearly onc-ihird the height of the 
adjacent cliaicy a. There are six cells in each of tin? thice sides* all having a stone bench 
except for the first cell on either side which is double-benched. Above the lintels 
of fourteen of the cell doors are chaitya arches, connected with a string course and 
the rail pattern. Fifteen columns in front of the cells form a pleasing arrangement 
of a pillared porch. These pillais, like the rest of the vihara.and for that matter most 
of the excavations at K on Jane, are badly damaged. From the fragments now re¬ 
maining, they seem to have been similar to those in the dmitya-vihari at Bhaja, 
square bases and capitals with octagonal central sections. The ceiling of the hall 
rramblci a frame of beams and rafter* all cut in rack. 

The third excavation is a plain ruined vihaia with nine adjoining ceils. Beyond 
to the north is a tow of nine cells cut into the far cud of whai may have been a natural 
hollow in the cliff The mr of the group consists of a pondfri half-filled with mud, 
two small cetb and finally two smalt cisterns. 
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PITALKHORA 


Tuifl-L is a small, comparatively inaccessible, group of ifnrn't'ii caves in the 
Satmala Range, 68 kilometres from Aurangabad, on the road to Chajbgaort. From 
the village of Damarwadi, a 13-kilometre cart-track leads past the villages of Upla. 

Amba and Tanda to the caves. Due to their inaccessibility, they have not attracted 
wide attention, and for over a century the group was considered to consist of nine 
excavations on die north of the ravine* During the last fifteen years, as a result 
of the systematic clearance of die debris in front of and in the caves, four more 
were revealed on the opposite side of the ravine. Also brought to light were crystal 
reliquaries, miniature stupas, inscriptions and some remarkable sculpture. 

On pabeographical grounds, based on the inscriptions in Cave Nos. 3 and 4. 
they may he assigned to the second century b.c. They share the characteristic with 
other excavations in this region of a long period of disuse after the first phase of 
Hinayana activity and their reoceupirion m the fifth or sixth century A.n. The 
second phase did not produce any new excavations or any extensive embellishment 
with sculptured figures of the Buddha or of Uodhisatt vas. which is a regular feature 
elsewhere, in fact, there b not a single image of the Buddha here, the only evidence 
of Mahayana occupation being the paintings of the Buddha in die chaitva. 

Ttxrre are four cliaicyas at Pitalkhora, numbered 3, 10, 12 and 13, the last three 
being on the southern side of the ravine. 

The frontage and facade of Chaitya No, 3 (Plate 16) docs not exist. In many 
respects it resembles those at Bhaja and Kondanc. wide open and exposed. As 
a result of the complete clearance of this cave, it is now revealed to be 34.4 metres 
in length, apsidal and 10.7 metres wide with 37 pillars (Fig. 14C). All that remains 
of the first five pillars on the right and four on the left are traces in the floor ; sixteen 
were reconstructed by the old Hyderabad State as masonry columns and the remain¬ 
ing twelve stand almost intact in their original form and even retain remnants of 
sixth-century paintings and two inscriptions. 

The pillars have a slight inward rake, an indication of the antiquity of this 
chaitya* The vault of the nave was once fitted with wooden ribs, though the side 
aisles have stone ribs in the arched ceiling, unlike the ceil mgs at Bhaja and Kondanc, 

All the extant pillars are decorated wi th paintings of the Buddha and of Bodhisa tt vas, 

A noriceable feature of the paintings on the walls is that the original surface, wliieh 
had badly eroded due to the layer of bole, was repaired and strengthened with neatly 
joined stone slabs covered with plaster, and the pain rings were executed thereon. [ 77 J 


V 


The base of the dagoba was rock-cut and the upper portion was partly masonry' 
for obvious reasons. Some of the most interesting finds were discovered in the 
dagoba. Crystal reliquaries in the shape of stupas containing relics were recovered 
from narrow rectangular sockets in the drum of the dagoba; each socket was 
plugged with a close fitting stone covet. As a result of this discovery, the sockets 
in the dagobas at Bhaja, Karla and elsewhere were now shown to be repositories. 

A flight of eleven steps leads down from the floor of the chaitya to the court¬ 
yard. On either side of the steps is a sculpture d triangular panel containing a winged 
horse and two yakshas, straining as if to support the balustrade. 

The facade has entirely vanished, leaving only a segment of the ribbed chaitya 
window design and an eroded panel of chaitya arches, high up on the face of tfic 
rock and above the adjacent vihara. There was evidently a wooden screen in front 
pierced by a single door and flanked on either side by a detachable d warp ala. as the 
limbs of two such figures were recovered from the debris in the forecourt. 

The adjoining vihara No. 4, is a novel conception. It seems to rest on the shoulders, 
of a row of elephants. The motif of elephants, noted for their strength, supporting 
the base of an edifice, is also to be seen at Kuda No. 6, at Karla in die side 
walls of the verandah or porch, as well as at Ellora. Entry to the monastery 
is by a covered staircase on the left which is guarded by two well-executed dwarpalas 


(Plate 17). 

The rock-fall which damaged the chaitya also destroyed the entire frontage 
of this vihara. The interior consists of a square hall with the remnants of three rows 
of pillars and pilasters. None of the pillars now exist. There are seven cells in the 
rear wall; the two or three cells in the right wall have crumbled and formed into 


one shapeless chamber. 

In spite of the vihara being badly damaged, certain features are uncommonly 
interesting. The doors to die cells arc tall and narrow, often with a mock grated 
window. Above each set of doors and windows is a ribbed chaitya arch and below 
this are repetitions of the lattice work which existed within the window of the 
chaitya, the spaces between the transoms and the braces being filled in with animal 
or dwarf figures. The lower ends of the arches rest on pilasters with bell-shaped 
capitals, which in turn support a variety of animals. To the left of the rear wall is 
a pair of sphinx-like creatures. Six of the cells including one on the right have vaulted 
ceilings with rock-cut beams and rafters, and all the cells have stone beds or benches; 
some even have three. 

The remaining excavations on the north and eastern sides of the ravine also 
belong to the early Hinayana phase of rock architecture. They are plain astylar 
viharas, some with porches, others with cells in the rear walls, Being badly ruined, 
they do not d isplay any points of intcres c. 

On the south-western side of the ravine at a lower level is a small group ot 
four excavations consisting of three small chaityas and a minor stupa gallery. They 
were commenced in the first or second century a.d. after the main chaitya began 
to crumble, and were used as subsidiary chapels. 

The second chaitya, No 10, at Pi tilth ora is 1 small unfinished chamber nearly 
j.i metres deep, 2,4 metres wide and j,8 metres in height- It is pillarlcss and apsidal, 



and the dagoba his a broad band of rail pattern- In the facade is a roughly 
finished doorway not high enough for an average man to stand in. Above the en¬ 
trance is a semi-circular niche or recess with a small rectangular window. The arch 
of the recess has stone libs. Except for pillars, all the essentials of a true chaitya are 
seen in this cave. 

Adjacent to this chaitya is an irregular chamber (with extensions at the rear and 
on the left) containing three rock-cut dagobas. It was probably the beginning of a 
stupa gallery, similar to those at Bhaja, Sudhagarh. Dhamner and elsewhere. 

The chaitya numbered, iz (Plate 18) is at a lower level. Its entire facade has 
collapsed. The hall (Fig. 10D) is devoid of pillars. This chaitya is 6-4 metres deep, 
2,1 metres wide and 4.6 metres in height. The ilagoba at the apsidal end is damaged . 
The broken off hartnika which lies in the cave is unique and consists of rail on all 
sides, above which are the faces of two figures ami above all, two chaitya windows 
or arches, the whole being surmounted by four slabs and the nil pattern. The 
vaulted ceiling has rock-cut ribs and rafters. 

The fourth chaitya, numbered 13 (Plate 19), is badly damaged, the facade 
being entirely destroyed. It consists of an apsidal Kail, 8.23 metres deep and 4.6 
pifirw wide, its vaulted roof having stone ribs and rafters. Five plain, now eroded, 
pillars on cither side ret off the side aisles and four are around the dagoba which is 

also damaged {Fig. 10D). . - . , , t. 1 r 

At Pitalkhora the rock-cutters encountered a vein of red bole at a heigtii ot 
1.a metres from the floor. This was not noticed in the beginning, since the work 
was carried out from above downwards. Tibs layer of soft rock caused several 
cracks and fissures to appear in the chaitya and in the vtharas, which allowed tain 
water to enter and flood them. To keep the caves dry, holes were bored in the 
ceilings like miniature tunnels and covered drains were provided along the walls 
and floors to divert the water. All this work was done with great attention so as 
not to mar the sculptural effect of the main excavation. Decayed rock surfaces 
were hidden by dry masonry with fine jointing and in one case rain water which 
percolated in was allowed to fall through a bas-rdief of a serpent's hood. To prevent 
the chaitya from collapsing, large blocks of stone were banked around the lower 
parts of nearly 20 pillars and also large slabs to on thick were used to strengthen and 
support the walls of the side aisles. This reinforced chaitya stood for centuries till 
the arrival of the Mahayana Buddhists, who plastered and painted it with stand mg 
figures of the Buddha under a triple umbrella, Bodhisattvas and other floral designs. 

It was a monument to wasted effort for the chaitya was in danger of giving 
away shortly after it was excavated. The three small chaityas on the opposite side 
of the ravine were probably excavated a short while after the vein ot soft rock 
was discovered. They were subsidiary chapels. No. 10 being the earliest of the 
three, on the grounds of its astylar hall and the inceptive chaitya arch which may 
have had a wooden overlay as at Bhaja and Manmoda, Jtmnar, The developed 
state of *he dagobas in the other two chaityas points to the first century a.b, as 
their probable date. 
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AJANTA 


[80] 


The most famous group of Buddhist socjl-cut sanctuaries is &r Ajanta, north 
of the town of Aurangabad, in Malurashtra State, Their splendid sculpture and 
lovely wall paintings make them one of the most glorious monuments of India’s 
past. At its height Ajanta must have presented a scene of great spiritual and artistic 
activi ty, for besid es a considerable num ber of monks there would have been a large 
community oi artisans and craftsmen, quarrying, sculpturing and painting its numer¬ 
ous and extensive galleries, fn this remote valley there existed for at least two centu¬ 
ries a school of art of great influence, religious intensity and originality, which 
influenced Buddhist art wherever rhat creed flourished, and which may have extend¬ 
ed as far as China and Japan, 

The paintings at Ajanta are often incorrectly referred to as ‘"frescoes” A 
fresco is painted while the plaster is still damp, while at Ajanta they were made 
after it had set. Some of the mural piiitirings. particularly in Chaitya No* io P 
date from before the beginning of the Christian era, while those in die later caves. 
Nos, T and id, were painted ftvc or six hundred years later. These murals depict 
scenes from the life of the tiudJlii and thejatakas. The scenes are not divided one 
from the other and there is uo perspective* the illusion of depth being given by 
placing the background figures slight! [y above those in the foreground. 

Though pain icd for religious purposes, the murals arc more of a secular nature— 
princes in palaces, ladies in their private chambers, bearers, ascetics, beggars and 
peasants along with aJJ the beasts, birds and flowers of India, perpetuated on cite 
dim walls of the caves by the patient hands of many craftsmen. 

There are thirty excavations at Ajanta, a site 108 kilometres north of the town 
of Aurangabad. The numbering here, as elsewhere, is not chronological, but is 
a matter of convenience, starting with the first excavation in the west. They are 
excavated in the semi-circular scarp of rock overlooking a narrow valley through 
which Bows the Waghora stream. 

There are five chajtyas in this group, numbered 9, 10, 19, and 36, and 29 
which is unfinished. The earliest excavations here were the productions of die 
Hituyatu Buddhists who occupied this site from the second century B,c. to the 
second century A.D. To this period belong the chaityas numbered 9 and 10 and 
the vi haras, 8, 12 and I]. The revival of the religion in its Mahayana form saw 
the rcoccupation of these caves in the fifth century A.n. During the ensuing two 
hundred years, some of the earlier caves were extended or modified to suit the 


theftric form of the religion and new excavation* were added. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to which of the two Hinayana 
chrityas is the older. There arc however several indications in favour of No, to 
being the earlier excavation. It is an exceptionally large prayer-hall with a tradi¬ 
tional apsidal end, whereas No. 9 is small and rectangular in plan* though its pillars 
at the far end are arranged in a semi-circle; the palaeography of an inscription to the 
right of the damaged chaitya window, recording the gift of the facade by Vasithi- 
puca Karatidi, has been assigned to the beginning of die second century B.c. and die 
facade of No, 10 having collapsed after so much labour and probably after the 
chaitya was completed, necessitated an additional chaitya. No, 9, which was 
excavated at a lower level, ft will however be noted that the three caves, Nos, S, 

12 and 1 j, adjacent to these chaityas,are badly damaged and there is good reason to 
assume that the landslide or tremor which destroyed the facade of No. to was 
instrumental in destroying these caves as well. In an attempt to repair or replace 
the damage, a small chaitya was produced and a new viliara was inserted later on 
in the space between Cave Nos. to and 12 . 

The entire facade of Ajanta No. 9 (Plate 20 } was rock-cut and is therefore not 
as old as the Bhaja Chaitya which has wooden attachments. The only exception is 
die wooden lattice screen in the chaitya arch and this is characteristic of all early 
Hiiiayaua chaityas. The Buddha figures on the outer sides arc palimpsests of the 
Mahay ana Buddhists who occupied this group five or six centuries later. The 
ornamentation on the facade, rafters or ribs in the arch, tlie rail pattern on the front 
tide, die diaitya arch pattern with lattice on either side of the finiaJabove the door 
and the two windows below is all copied from wood. In some respects the design 
of the facade resembles the facade above the door at Nasik. It is however earlier 
than the Nasik Chaitya and probably of the same age as the Bcdsa Chaitya. 

The liall (Fig. 14D} 11 rectangular in plan* r metres in length, 7 metres wide 
and 7 metres high, whereas Ajanta No. jo is nearly 29.5 metres in length and 12.5 
metres wide. The side aisles of No. 9 are fiat-roofed and lighted by windows on 
either side of the entrance. Besides the two pillars within forming a front aisle, 
a colonnade of 21 plain octagonal shafts with a slight inward rake forms the nave, 
the pillars behind the dagoba being placed in a semi-rirde and not parallel to the 
rear wall. 

The dagoba ft 2.1 metres in diameter with a plain tall base and a heavy dome 
and is surmounted by a square capital, carved on all sides with the rail pattern. 

It represents a relic box and probably had a wooden umbrella as at Karla. 

The vaulted roof was originally fitted with wooden ribs. When these ribs 
were found to be superfluous, they were removed and die broad rrifbrium which 
remained on the will above the colonnade was used by sixth-century artists for their 
paintings. 

The facing of the arch ft broader dian usual, and plain. It might have been 
originally plastered and painted. On die sill of the arch is a broad gallery ornamented 
with die rail pattern on the outer side. Below this ft anodrer terrace extending the 
whole width of die hall f the front of it bem ; ornamented with patterns of the 
chaitya window itself as it originally appeared widi its wooden lattice in the arch. [ 81 ] 



That the door had a porch may be seen bom the fragments of two wooden-like 
brackets similar to those in the Bhaja Chaitya. 

At right angles to the facade are tall figures of the Buddha and in the projecting 
rock oa cither side there is a good deal of sculpture of a later date. The paintings 
in this chaitya, principally of the Buddha on the left wall, and other figures, arc the 
work of the Mahay ana Buddhists, 

These Mahay ana paintings belong to two periods, some of them having been 
painted over the earlier ones. This can be seen on the inner Side of the front wall 
above the left window as well as on the left wall. At the extreme left of die former 
arc the heads of two bliikshus with a painted record of the fifth century, ft is a part 
of the later painting covering the old one. In the older painting can be seen separate 
groups of figures. The left group shows two "nagas” seated under a tree near a 
grotto; die one having the multiple cobra hood is probably the liaga king. The 
right side group which is badly damaged is apparently a ruler listening ro a petition 
from a group of persons seated near his throne; a couple is seated near the group 
with a Hying figure nearby. The head-dress, ornaments and costumes of these figures 
resemble those of contemporary reliefs at Sanchi. 

In die extreme panel on the left wall is a later painting consi sting of six Buddhas. 
Beyond is a group of devotees moving in procession towards a stupa enclosed by 
walls, one ot which has a torana similar to the Sanchi gateway, with a structure 
which may be a monastery in the distance. The rest is a group of standing persons 
in front of a plinth occupied by women. The edge of the later painting is higher 
than that of the earlier one, the colours used are contrasting and the style and execu¬ 
tion are poor. 

The remnants of another painting survive on the frieze above the left colonnade 
of the nave. It is a realistic portrayal of a herdsman pursuing his cattle. There are also 
several figures of the Buddha in various attitudes. The ceiling of the aisles is decorated 
with panels containing the lotus. 

The second chaitya at Ajanta, No. io, is adjacent to No, 9. The inner hall 
{Fig, T4F) is 29. j metres in length, 12.5 metres wide and 11 metres high. Its large 
size shows that the craftsmen of Ajanta were becoming bolder in their conceptions, 
but had apparently ignored or overlooked the stratification of the rock which 
caused the facade to collapse shortly after the sanctuary was completed. 

It is apsidal in plan and is divided into the usual nave and side aisles by 39 plain 
octagonal pillars, two more than at Karla. The decorative value of pillars had not 
yet dawned upon these craftsmen. Several of the pillars are broken. The 
vaulted roof of the nave was ribbed with wood but the ribs of the arched side aisles 
are of rock. In the Mahayana duityas the ceilings of the aisles and of the nave have 
ribs of stone. All the pillars of this chaitya were later plastered and painted and as 
sia:h no architectural details arc visible. 

The digoba is simple and plain and clearly points to the Hmayana character 
of this excavation. It is 4.7 metres in diameter, the drum is two-storied and the dome 
is more elongated than hemi-spherical, a characteristic of the later forms. 

Besides containing the largest number of painted records, this chaitya also 
182 ] contains early and later paintings, all pertaining to subsequent occupation by the 


Mahay ana Buddhists, 

On the left wall behind the third pUJar is a painted record and the subject of 
the painting appears to be a visit to and worship of a Bodlii Tree and a stupa by a 
ruler, accompanied by his retinue* ladies, dancers and musicians. 

Behind pillars 1 1 to 15, on the right wall, is depicted the Sama Jataka. (Tlte 
Ja takas arc stories of the Buddha's previous births as a Bodhuatts*i + ) Bom as Sama, 
the sole support of his blind parents, he was accidentally killed while filling water 
at a river* by the arrow of the king of Banaras, who was on a hunting expedition. 
Learning of the helplessness of Sum's parents* die king prayed to his deity who not 
only restored Sama to life, but also restored the sight of the parents* The sequence 
of events of this painting, commencing from the left, is the king with his rerinue 
shooting an arrow towards Sama* who holds a pitcher on his left shoulder. Toche 
right is the penitent king. The third scene, a i the hermitagpr* shows the parents 
beside the dying hoy. To the nght b Sama restored to life addressing the king; 
and srilj fu rth er to the right arc the king and Sanaa seated under a tree, a pair ot deer 
grazing and the "paraa shaja" or leal cottage of a hermit. 

To the nght of the Sama Jataka is the Chiiaddanf a Jataka in a long horizontal 
frieze* occupying the rest of the wall behind pillars 2 to T I* The story is not depicted 
in chronological order. The Bodhisattva was bom as a six-tusked royal elephant 
Chhaddanta, and lived near a lake in the Himalayas with his wives Mahasubhadda 
and Chullasubltadda. t magi mug Mahasubhadda was her husbands favourite, Chul- 
lasubhadda developed a grudge against her (Mahasubhadda) and pined to death, 
praying to be bom in her next fife as the queen of Banaras* so that she could revenge 1 
herseli on him. She was born as the favourite queen of the king of Banaras. On a 
pretext she asked the king for the tusks of Chhaddanta, Though wounded by the 
hunter Sonuttara, Chhaddanta. Iielpcd his adversary to saw off his own tusks. At 
the sight of the tusks the queen died of remorse^ The painting shows Chhaddamas 
life in die Himalayas, his resort under the Bodlii Tree, the lotus lake* and his presenta¬ 
tion of a lotus to Maliasubhadda* which made Chultasubhadda jealous. As queen of 
Banaras, site directs Sonuttara to the elephant; Sonuttara sawing off the tusks and 
bringing them to Chullasubliadda, who swoons at their sight. The painting concludes 
with a scene in which the royal party with their retinue are approaching a chaitya. 

The later paintings are mostly figures of the Buddha, 

The major part of Cave No, 8, a vihara, was damaged in the landslide which 
swept away the facade of No* io< Two of the oldest monasteries at Ajanta arc Nos. 
ia and 13 whose facades have also been destroyed. They axe astylar halls with cells 
on three sides, each ceil having two beds. 

The irregularity of its pillars and cells and the angle at which it was inserted 111 
relation to Nos. to and 12* indicate that Cave No, u was a later addition. A flight 
of steps leads to the verandah winch has two cells at each end. the outer cells having 
collapsed. The pillars of the verandah have square bases of varying sizes and unequal 
length. The ceil mg of the hall is supported on four pillars with moulded bases, 
tapering shafts and inverted bcll-sliaped capitals. There are three cells in the rear 
and left walls, whereas a low plinth runs along the right wall. A roughly carved 
figure of the Buddha lias been sculptured on an unfinished dagoba in the rear walk (831 



High up on the left is a small chamber. The roof of the porch is painted widi birds 
and animals, floral and geometrical designs, of which an interesting panel is the 
quadripartite deer similar to that sculptured in Cave No. t, The walls of the inner 
hail are decorated with paintings, mainly of the Buddha and of Bodltisatrvas. 

When this retreat was revived in the middle of tlic tilth century a.d. by the 
followers of die Great Vehicle, the two old chahyas, Nos. fj and ro. were sufficient 
for the ritual, but monastic accommodation being inadequate, the viharas numbered 
ll, 7 and 6, in diat order, were added. A further increase in the community brought 
into existence Nos. is to ao, which included the elaborate diaitya No. 19, In die 
middle of the sixth century, a separate group was begun in die extreme cast, which 
was partially detached from die others owing to an intervening water-course. This 
included the Chaiiya No. 26. A little later Cave Nos. I to 5 were excavated at the 
western end of the ravine and the final phase of rock architecture at Ajanta was 
the commencement of the caves at the eastern extremity. 

Commencing with the westernmost excavation, Case No. r is one ot the finest 
viharas, lavishly decorated widi an abundance of sculpture and painted pictures. 
Its facade (Plate 21} consisted of a small porch leading to a handsome pillared 
verandah, no two shafts of which arc alike in shape and design. Besides the cells 
at either end of the verandah, there arc subsidiary chapels with inner chambers at 
either end of the courtyard in front. The inner chamber of the chapel on the 
right, having peri sited, now forms the entrance to the Ajanta group of caves. The 
frieze above the verandah pillars is carved with various human and aniinal motifs 
of which fighting bulls and elepliants arc skilfully rendered. This frieze which 
continues above die chapel on the left has three of the Four Ominous Signs, a 
sick man, an old man and a corpse, (the fourth being a beggar}, which ultimately 
led to the Buddha’s decision of renunciation. 

Three doors lead to die inner hall (Fig. 4B). The central door is decorated 
with floral patterns and human figures which include five couples playing musical 
instruments. The hall is 19.5 metres square and consists of twenty pillars arranged 
around the four sides. The pillars of the hall arc as decorative as those in the verandah, 
particularly the two opposite the shrine. The bracket capitals have scenes from the 
Buddha’s life, worship of the stupa, as well as groups of figures and animals including 
the quadripartite deer. 

A small pillared antechamber leads to the shrine in which is a large seated 
figure of the Buddha (Plate 22). On either side arc "chauri-bearcrS ‘ (attendants with 
fly-whisks). The panel below the Buddha is a reference to the First Sermon in the 
Deer Park at Banaras, when he set in modem the Wheel of the law. It depicts die 
edge of a wheel between two deer, that on the right preceding five monks, !us 
first five disciple*. 

Marty of the paintings in this cave have unfortunately been damaged. Besides 
the two tall figures of Bodhisattvas with their consorts and attendants in the antt> 
chamber, there arc two important incidents from the Buddha's life, Thar on the 
left represents the "Assault and Temptation of Mam”, while the right wall has the 
"Miracle of Sra vasti". On the eve of his enlightenment, Mara, the Evil One, tried 
|841 to draw the Buddha away from his seat (later known as the "vajrasana”) under the 


Bodhj Tree- Gautama remained unmoved and invoked die Earth to bear witness 
to his right to the seat. Confronted by six heretical teachers at Sravasti, the Buddha 
performed the Miracle of the Thousand Buddhas in the presence of a large gathering. 
He multiplied himself into innumerable Buddhas in various mudras or poses. 

The walls of the hall are illustrated with the Sibi, Samkhapak Malujanaka, 
Mahaummagga and Champcyya Jatakas. 

The inner wall to the right of the main door has the controversial court scene . 
In the centre is a ruler seated on a throne amidst Ills courtiers. To the tight arc a 
number of visiting dignitaries, some within die chamber, others at the entrance. 
Those near die throne are in die act of offering gold and jewels. Tins scene has been 
interpreted by some as the Chalukya king Pulakesin II (a.d. fiio- 642) receiving a 
delegation from Persia, and by others as Asoka's reception of foreign embassies. 

Cave No. 2, a vihara, is similar in design, die difference being that on cither 
side of the antechamber is a subsidiary chapel The chapel on die left is carved with 
two large yakslias whose liair styles are so typical ol Ajanta. The chapel shows^ 
Hariti and her consort. Hariti was an ogress who used to devour the cluldren of 
ttajagriha. The Buddha provoked Iter by hiding her favourite child, here shown 

seated on her knee, and eventually converted her. 

The walls of the main shrine, antechamber and part of the walls of the ha I are 
painted with “thousands of Buddhas”. On the ceilings arc a profusion of floral and 
geometrical designs, birds, flying figures and .festers. One of die finest works of the 
painter’s art is a* procession of twenty-three geese on the ceiling ot the shrine. In 
addition to the nativity scene of the Buddha painted on the left wall, there are the 
Hamsa, Vidhurapandtta and Ruru Jatakas and the recurring theme of women widi 
offerings so reminiscent of the ritual prevailing in the contemporary and later 

temples of the Hindus. , , . . , 

The largest viiiara at Ajanta. which was never completed, is No. 4, situated 
between die two incomplete excavations. Cave Nos. 3 and J. It consists of the usual 
pillared porch widiaceflat each end, a pillared hall and a shrme preceded by an ante¬ 
chamber. The centra! door to the hall is more elaborately decorated than that of 
Cave No. r. Female dwarpalas, Hying figures, seated figures of the Buddha and 
elephants widi riders vie for place around the door frame, which afro has a standing 
figure of Avabkitesvara surrounded by devotees praying to be rescued from the 

^Ttewalb of the antechamber are carved with six large figures of dir Buddha, 
two of which are unfinished. The shrine also has a large image of the Buddha in 

the company of Vajrapani and Pad mapani. . . , m 

There is only one two-storied viltara at Ajanta, Cave No. 6 (Figs. 15 A Bt. 
The verandah of the lower floor has completely disappeared . The plan of die hall 
is much die same as the other Mahay an a viharas at Ajanta and elsewhere. Sixteen 
pillars are arranged in four rows, with sixteen cells in the walls. Above the entrance 
to the shrine at the far end is an arch springing from die moudis of niakarxs within 
which is a uaga surrounded by flying figures. The Image of die Buddha is detached 
from the rear wall. The shrine was originally painted with figures oft ic ui ia 
and the antechamber with the “Assault and Temptation of Mara scene. 
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A staircase on the right leads to the upper storey which differs slightly from the 
ground floor in that its twelve pillars arc arranged in a square, Besides the seated 
figure, the main shrine contains several standing figures of the Buddha. The 
upper storey was not completed. Some of the cells have pillared porches in front 
and the subsidiary shrines being left without sculpture were decorated with paintings. 

The plan of Cave No. 7 differs fom the other monasteries at Ajanta. Its general 
appearance (Plate 23) is of two small porches which lead to a verandah at the rear 
wall of which are two cells on either side of the antechamber. The walls of the ante¬ 
chamber arc carved with the "Miracle of Sravasti" episode. In the shrine »s a seated 
image of the Buddha and on its walls are six standing figures of the Buddha. 

To the east of the Hinayana group arc three excavations at different levels, oi 

minor importance and mterest. 

There is much 111 common he tween Cave No. 1 and Cave No. wran- 

dah the fourteen cells and twenty pillars in the hall, the sculptural embellishment 
and the paintings, most of which Itave unfortunately perished. The ccilmg of 
the from aisle is carved with imitation rafters and beams, their ends being supported 
by brackets on which arc flying couples, musicians and dwarri, some gtoamng under 
the weight, others enjoying it. There is no antechamber to the shrine, its place being 
taken by two side aisles with pillars and pilasters. A large image of the Buddha » 
carved in liigh relief on a slab with space around it for ctrcumambulation. 

Of the surviving paintings, the composition immediately after the front pilaster 
of the left wall depicts the feelings of a princess fainting at the sight of a crown held 
by a servant. She is Sundari. the wife of Nanda, the Buddha s half-brother who 
joined the Oder at the insistence of the Buddha. The right wall is devoted to the 
illustrations of incidents from the life of the Buddha. Fragments of die H*u, 
Mahaummagga and Sutasoma Jatakas can be recognised in the hall. 

Cave No, 16 is one of the most elegant vilians in this group. An inscription 
on the left wall of the verandah records "the dedication of this magnificent dwelling, 
excavated in the hill, for the use of the best of ascetics, by VaraWeva, a minister 
of the Vakaraka king Harisena (a.d. 475 -j00). *at the dwelling was adorned 
with windows* doors„ picture galleries* statues of celestial nyrnp » omimenu 
pillars and tliat it had a shrine. It was also provided with a large reservoir and a 
shrine of the Lord of the Nagas” The vihara bears out all the details of the msenp- 

Similar in, plan to its neighbour, Cave No. 17 is another fine vihara, every inch 
being covered with sculpture or priming, some of which arc very wdi known. 
The entrance to the shrine b elaborately decorated with figures ol the Buddha, 
female dwarpalas, scroll work and floral designs. In foe comer projections arc ata«- 
ly maidens standing on makaras, The shrine has the usual seated figure of the 
Buddha detached from the rear wall. The Buddha U attended by Padmapam and 
Vajnpaiu and two other figures. The decoration of the pillars and pilasters ot the 

antechamber is exceptionally ornate. 

The greatest number of mural paimings_are preserved in this monastery, 
uppermost panel on the doorway has reliefs of the seven Manushi Buddhas (Vipasyin, 
Sikhi. Visvabhu, Kxakucchanda. Kanakamuni. Kishypa and Sakyamum) together 


im 


with Maitrcya, the Coming One* all seated under Bodiii trees. Below is a scene 
containing eight amorous couples, In the damaged panel to the left of the doorway 
may be seen an airborne warrior attended by apsarases, celestial nymphs and musi¬ 
cians, Another well-known mural is further to the left* the “palace scene": the 
prince seated in a balcony offering his consort, who appears to be seated on his lap. 
a cup of wine* surrounded by a large group of mendicants, ascetics and others. 
The pictures of apsarases painted on the right door* particularly their turban-likc 
head-dress, an* symbolic of the Ajanta school. 

Further to the right is the story of the ‘Timing of die Wild Elephant 1 Deva- 
datta, the Buddha's cousin, had planned a series of attacks on him. In one of these 
attempts on the Buddha 1 * life* Dcvadatta set loose a wild elephant* Naiagiri* in 
Rajagriha. The beast when it saw die Buddha bowed before him. 

The ceiling of the verandah is covered with intriguing designs and the walls 
of the lull are painted with no less than fifteen Jatakas. On the left wall between 
the two pilasters is the Vessantara Jataka. Born as the generous and over-chart table 
prince Vcssamara, his father king Sanjaya had to banish him because he had given 
away an elephant who could cause the rain to fall. On his way* with his family f 
to a hermitage provided by the god Sakra* he gave away his horses and his chariot, 
later his children and finally his wifc, Tiie story commences at the extreme left: 
Vcssantara tells his wife of his banishment, his departure, the gifting away of his 
children and his wife, and finally the reconciliation of Vcssantara and his family 
with the king, through the intercession of Sakra. 

On the rear wall to the left of the antechamber is die Sutasoma Jataka. As 
Suiasoma t he cured Saudasa (who was bom of a lioness) of his fondness for eating 
human flesh. The story commences at the lower part of die first and second cell 
doors, and shows Sudasa* Saudasa's father* setting out on a hunting expedition. 
The next scene is the sleeping king with a lioness licking his fret* who gets up and 
faces it. Above and to the ri ghr is the lioness moving towards the palace and then 
being ushered into the presence of die king* who lias a child on his lap. Then 
follows the education of prince Sauchsa, his installation and the three scenes of pre¬ 
paring human flesh for his consumption. The rest of the story shows the hundred odd 

E ersons* one oi whom was Sutasoma whom Saudasn would m due course have eaten, 
lit who drew iiim away from this habit. 

Near the pilaster on the right wall is die famous Toilet Scene. The walls of the 
antechamber arc painted with scenes from the life of the Buddha which include the 
"Miracle of Siavastk” 

The third thaitya, No. ig, is considered to be an excellent specimen of Maha- 
yana rock-sculpcitrc, It maintains the orthodox plan, the only change being that 
the image of the Buddha is now carved on the dagpba. 

It is difficult to describe this chaitya which has been termed "the treasure chest 
of the sculptor". The porch, facade and the interior are carved with elaborate 
and magnificent sculpture which renders description difficult. 

A large cotsrtyard existed in front before the rock-fall reduced it to a broad 
ledge. On cither side of the courtyard are chapels. The pillars of the diapet on the 
[88] right arc in good condition and their most attractive feature is the design of “a vase 


overflowing with foliage nnd font." On the left wA. at right angle, to the 6aJe 
is a fine nttnprurc ofaNaga couple attended by female ehaun-ncarer,. 

An elegant pilkred porch leads to the ekaitytt hall. The entire &01U, facade, 
porci^and ennucc. U in £d conjirinn and is a da.ical .peetnten 
The roof of the porch forms a massive entablatme the upper surface of jsluch 
was probably used as a minstrel's gallery At die back rises the jUMidtfjMa 
window flanked by yakshas against a background of delicately carved bgurcs The 
height of the ftcade is 11.6 metres with a width ol 9.6 metres. In the side walk arc 
a balanced array of Buddha figures of which the two sUnding on either side ol die 
entrance, with ornate crowns held over their heads by flying foreshadow u 

crowned Buddhas of a later period (Plate 24). , rt e T ,„ ; i 

Tlie interior (Fig. 6A) is divided into a nave and aisles by a cotorinadc of ij pil¬ 
lars in addition to the two at the entrance. All arc closely set and arc abom 34 
metres in height. Their bases are square with small figures at cadi corner .ilicir 
follows an octagonal belt and a circular band with two belts of tracer), Abov.. 
the shaft is a cushion-shaped capital with ponderous brockets above. These brae ^ 
capitals are richly sculptured with images of the Buddha, elephants with riders, 
and flying figures. Supported by these brackets is the tnfonum, i j metres w , 
divided fotopancls 111 J continued round the nave. These compartments have bands 
of arabesque between figures of the Buddha in variousmud ras 

AWe is the vaulted roof with ribs, no longer wooden attachments, but ca^d 
out of the rock itself The end of every fifth rib is carved with a tiger jfoad. 
of the Buddha empanelled, canopied or niched are the P rw ™H P 

" “ W,' 

[he nave. It, front comers were origuwlly guarded by two standing K LLR , cm£ ,k 
£from the corresponding pi«a». Only Ac fee. of A* hgwe,' 

The daenba (Plate <S) is a compoiitc one, about 6.7 metre, 111 height its ap,a almost 
SSthcWt o f Ac apscabovc. On a low pedau) stand, an elongated drnm 
rather adomc. on the fion t of which are two dc.m-columm 

sDrin« &om the mouths ofmakaras. wluch are resting on pillars, Within this arch 
H cJ 5 f d a Standing figure of die Buddha in highrelief Above loroc■«** a 

tall frnial in tiers consisdng of a harmika and three diimnislung umbrellas upheld o 
each of four side, by four small figures. Tim i, morally a small dagoba o. 
which is a miniature harmika almost touching the ceiling. From the top ot 

lower harmika hang garlands also cut in stone. , , ■ a | brick 

The dagoba as a whole bean link resemblance to the low he mi-spherical brie* 

mound from which it was derived. . , . . «« « i i.,,,,!*,. 

The roof of the aisles is flataud is panned with flowers, annuals, birds aiKllminaji 

figures, as well as with figures of the Buddha and with chairs a are . _ . 

oTdie hall arc painted with figures of the Buddha in panels. The panel on fu 
left wall opposite the sixth pillar shows the Buddha ojfcrfog his beggmg-bow 
his son Rahula. with Yashodhara nearby. The roof of the front aisle is also panned 
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in snul] pane!*, one of which depicts an elephant fight. An inscription in this 
chaitya places it in the middle of due sixth century a l d. 

Besides the beauty and richness of detail, this is a duirva wholly in stone. Not 
onJy arc the roof ribs of the nave cut out of the rock, but 'so is the'triple umbrella 
over the dagoba which is festooned with garlands. All the accessories of the facade 
arc purely tithic. The long transformation from wood to stone which spanned nearly 
rigm hundred years ofehaitya architecture fa now complete. 

The majority of the caves between the two Mahayana chaityas Nos. 19 and 26 
were not completed. Cave No, 20 is a small vihara with the unique feature of the 
antechamber advancing into the hail The capitals of the pillars of the antechamber 
support an entablature carved in panels with seven figures of the Buddha with 
attendants. The strip of wall between the pilasters is carved with tiagas p amorous 
couples and damsels standing under trees. 

The hall is devoid of pillars and some of the cells are incomplete. The rear 
wall of the shrine has the usual figure of the .Buddha in the company of chauti- 
bearers and flying figures. 

C * VL ’ - *■ 22 if td 23 do not display any new motifs or features. In the right 
wall at the shrmc of No. 22 t above the figure of the Buddha, are painted the Seven 
MatinsJu Buddhas along with Maittcya under Bodfu trees. The names of these 
Buddhas are inscribed below each figure. Cave No. 23 (Plate 25} is similar to Cave 
No. 21 though the antechamber, shrine and adjacent cells are unfinished. The pillars 
of the verandah and the hall arc sculptured in great detail. If completed, No* 24 would 
have been the grainiest viliara at Ajama* The pillars of the verandah or porch have 
perished, but the decoration now remaining on the fragment of the pilaster on die 
eft shows great ^k_sEE and refinement. The lintel of the door has a fine frieze of flying 
figures. The hall was planned for 20 pillars of which only one is partly completed. 
To t if left 01 the verandah is a shrine with a pillared porch* and within is a seated 
figure of the Buddha with the usual attendants. 

( The fourth chain 1 a. No. i6 r was probably commenced towards the end of the 
sixth century, with some of its imagery being done about fifty years later. Whereas 
No, 19 has been executed and decorated iu good taste, this gives the impression of 
excessive yet monotonous ornamentation and unbalanced proportions. The inner 
is 20.7 metres deep, 11 metres wide and 9.3 metres in height (Fig. 6B). The 
nave his 26 pillars* each 3,65 metres tall, besides the two in front. The pillars around 
the dagpba are the usual plain octagonal shafts. 

Externally this chaitya has been much damaged (Plate 26). The broad pillared 
porch which extended across the front has disappeared; only the lower portion of 
t icse pillars now remain. At each end of the verandah is a pillared chamber, the 
one on the right leading to two cells, and that on the left to one cell. Ait inscription 
on the back wall of thr verandah over the right side door records "the gift of the 
temple of Sujata (Buddha) by the monk Buddhabhadra, friend of Bhawiraja* who 
was minister of the king Asmaka . The palaeography suggests a date between A JO- 
450 and 525? 

- j T i C co 1 Urt 5 Qr<1m ^ om of the porch had subsidiary shrines with cells on either 
si l. The shrine on the left, which has a small flight of steps, a pillared verandah 


and an attached cell, is badly destroyed. On the left wall of the landing is the Litany 
of AvaJokiicsvara—as the Saviour of Mankind. This compassionate Bodlusattva 
rescues roan from the Eight Perils—a lion, an elephant, fire, smoke, a thief or theft, 
water or floods, imprisonment and a demon. To the right is a standing figure of 
the Buddha cither in the attitude of Blessing or in the die attitude of Teaching. 
On die left is a stone bed with a raised pillow. 

Over the verandah in front of the chaitya arch and the upper facade, there 
was a balcony about 2.4 metres wide and 1 1.1 metres long, which was entered 
at the right end from the front of the adjoining vihara, No. 23. The sill of the chaitya 
arch is yet 1.2 metres above this and is decorated with small seated Buddhas. 

The facade on either side and to the top, as well a$ die projecting side walls 
at the ends of the balcony, is divided into compartments of various sizes and is sculp¬ 
tured with figures of the Buddha. The rail and the chaitya arch patterns have now 
completely disappeared. On either side of the chaitya window is a seated figure of 
Kubera, die God of Wealth, and beyond in an alcove is a standing figure of the 
Buddha, about 4.9 metres in height. Under die figure to the left is a dedicatory 
inscription. There it a longer inscription to the left of the entrance, recording the 
construction of this chaitya hall by TX'varaya and his father Bhavviraja, both minister! 
of king Asmaka. 

The chaitya arch and window arc larger than those of No. 19 though similar in 
design and shape. It has ornamental stone rafters and between die ledge and the 
second rafter, on either side, are carved seated and standing figures of the Buddha. 
In addition to the central door, tlierc arc two smaller doors leading to the aisles. 
The frames of all three doors are decorated with figure sculpture. 

The architectural treatment of the hall is also in much the same style as No, 19 
but the ornamentation has been increased, as rnay be seen in the additional member 
introduced into the capital of the pillars, the recessing of the panels, the elaboration 
of the triforium and the insertion of decora live features wherever space was available. 
The pillars behind the dagoba arc plain octagonal shafts, while all the others arc 
elaborately decorated and resemble those in Cave No. 2, a vihara. A four-armed 
dwarf is carved 011 each capital i/i front of the narrow architrave, as if holding up 
the arched roof. The frieze which projects over the architrave is divided into com¬ 
partments which arc also elaborately carved. 

The dagoba fPlate 5) Is imposing, and overlaid with a wealth of detail. Tlir 
c o n v entional cylinder or drum here tests on a low pedestal, and its front surface is 
flat, carved with pilasters, a cornice and a mandap or porch on top, which is decorat¬ 
ed with miniature chaitya arches. Within is the figure of the Buddha seated on a 
’Vm has in a" or Lion Throne, his robe reaching his ankles. Below is a lotus upheld 
by two small figures with naga canopies (snake-hoods) behind, and two elephants. 
The test of the drum is divided by pilasters into compartments containing figures 
of the Buddha in various attitudes. The dome is squat and the box or harmika has 
standing and seated figures on its sides. Above ire eight projecting fillets crowned 
by a fragment of a broken stone umbrella. The traditional dagoba has now become 
an ornamental member, the emphasis being placed on the high plinth. 

The aisles contain a good deal of sculpture, much of which has been damaged 
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or defaced. In the right able are large compartments with, the Buddha, attendants 
and naga figures. Over the Buddha are flying figures and above them, a line of 
arabesque with small panels containing more figures. 

In the left wall is a large seven-metre sculpture of the “Reclining Buddha". 
Tlie Buddha is lying on his right side between two sal trees, one at his head and the 
other at his feet, under which are shown standing his disciples Anandaand Kasliyapa 
mourning his passing. Above the reclining figure arc several odd figures 
representing devas, "making the air ring with celestial musk", and scattering incense 
and flowers. In front of the bed are more disciples and bhikshus showing grief at 
his departure. 

Further along die wall is another panel of the Buddha in fixe attitude of teaching, 
attended by a Bodhhiti va on the left and Padmapani oil the right. On the same wall 
is the "Temptation of Mara’' scene, a large and beautiful sculpture. Here the Buddha 
is seated under the Bod hi Tree. On the lefr is Mara on an elephant accompanied 
by his demon host who are besieging the BuddJia. On the right is shown the retreat 
of Mara. In the foreground are the daughters of Mara enticing the Buddha with 
dancing and music. In the bottom right-hand comer is the dejected figure of Mara. 

Painting was also resorted to in this chaitya, but due to hardly any plain or 
uncarved surfaces available, it is little more than a colouring over die sculpture, 
most of which has perished. 

The remaining excavations at Ajanta were commenced about dxe middle of 
the seventh century and mark the end of architectural activity in this area. Cave 
No. ij appears to be an adjunct of die chaitya No. 29. Its upper storey lias 
been damaged by a landslide. Entrance to the shrine is from die landing and the 
verandah of die Chaitya. The strip of wall to the right of die pilaster is divided 
into three compartment* containing a naga, a couple and a graceful damsel standing 
on a makara. On her right hand is perched a bird while her left hand rests on the 
head of a dwarf. The shrine has an image of the Buddha, and of the cells only four 
Itavc survived. The major parr of the left wall, the roof of the shrine and 
the antechamber have collapsed. 

Beyond is ail unfinished viltara and the fifth chaitya. No. 29 which is in its 
initial stages of excavation. They are at the highest level and am not easily accessible. 
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BEDS A 


The small ghoue of twelve caves at Bedsa is not as well known as tliose at Blmja 
and Karla* and only recently a^ 1 jeepabfc" road has been opened to die foot of the 
hill. It branches off the Bombiy-Poonsi Road one and a half kilometre cast of Kani- 
shet, traverses the Baur Pass to Baurvadi and thcncc to the villages of Karunj and 
Bedsa. From here the path leading to die caves is well defined and easy to 
follow. 

The entrance to the chaitya (Plate 27) » through an irregular passage 10.7 
metres long and 1.5 metres wide in places, cut tlirough the rock to get sufficiently 
back to obtain die necessary height for the facade. This mass of rock hides the 
chairya but it has preserved and protected it from the elements and the destrueuve 
activities of man. The purpose of retaining this rock is not dear* for this is the only ** ~ 
chaitya which does not have a courtyard in front. 

The front of the diaitya is made up of two pillars and two pilasters. It is the 
design and execution of the pillars of this porch which make the facade such a 
remarkable production. These pillars* derived from the Asokaii free-standing 
monoliths, show a departure from the classical model during the intervening rwo 
hundred years. The bell-shaped capital differs slightly and the carved Buddhist 
symbols on top correspond to those on the Asokan pillars 

The bases of these pillars arc of the type; the occagpraal shafts taper 

slightly (a wooden expedient) and ate surmounted by the beII-shaped capital grooved 
vertically, supporting a square torus in a square frame, Over this arc lour tiles each 
projecting above the one below* On due comers of these capitals crouch elephants, 
norscsj bulb and sphinx-like animals with male and female riders. These groups 
are fine examples of rock-sculpture. 

Above die figures are the beams and other wooden features, all copied almost 
literally in the rock. The verandah or porch (Plate 28A) within these pillars is i-7 
metres wide and nearly 9 metres in length, with benched cells at each end. An 
additional cell on the right has a one-line inscription above the door recording its 
gift by a banker from Nasik- The corresponding additional cell on the left was only 
commenced. Along the base of the walls and from the level of the lintels of the cell 
doors upwards, the walk are carved with the rail pattern on fiat and curved surfaces, 
intermixed with the diaitya arch design* but entirely devoid of human or even 
animal representations. This and the complete absence of the Bud cilia image is 
decisive proof of its early Hiniyana character* The rail decoration becomes less (931 
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used after the date of the Beds* Chaitya and disappears completely in the fourth 
and fifth centuries A.D. But during that period its greater or less prevalence is 
the surest proof of the relative age of any two examples. 

The door jambs slant slightly inward, as well as the pillars in the hall, which 
are further indications of its early age. The arch of the chaitya window resembles 
that at Karla in its curve, though it is much smaller. It was fitted with the usual 
lunettes and transoms. The gallery on the sill of the chaitya arch extends one metre 
into the hall. 

One door surmounted by a small chaitya arch and Hanked by two pierced 
lattice windows originally ted to the inner hall. The window to the left of the 
entrance was subsequently cut through to toon a second doer, that on the right 
being left intact. 

The chaitya hall is severely plain (Fig. 14EJ. It is rj.fi metres in length and 6,4 
metres wide, and in addition 10 rhe two irregular columns in front, lias 24 octagonal 
shafts without base and capital. The inner pillars show a distinct inward rake. 
Over rhe pillars is a narrow fillet followed by a triforium 1.2 metres high. 
Five pillars 011 the right side near the dagoba have Buddhist symbols carved on 
them—the dharmachakra, a shield, the rrisul and a lotus, similar to those at Bhaja. 

On the columns, as late as 1871, could be traced portions of ancient paintings, 
chiefly the Buddha with attendants, but a local official with the intention of cleaning 
diis cave had the whole beslobbered with whitewash. These paintings, the addi¬ 
tional door and the blank panels in the verandah are an indication of fleering Mjlia- 
yana occupation in the fourth or fifth century. 

The roof is vaulted and was ribbed with wood which 1 m since disappeared, 
lu die apsidal end is a tall dagoba with a broad band of the rail pattern at the base 
and at the top of the cylinder, from which rises a second and shorter drum also 
surrounded by the rail pattern on the upper edge. The hannika is small and is 
surmounted by a heavy capital on which stands the wooden shaft of an umbrella, 
at the top of which is a bud-like ornament, die umbrella itself having disappeared. 

Ac Bedsa the wooden screen (of the Bhaja and the Kondanc chaityas) has been 
replaced by one cut entirely from the natural rock, which indicates that the Bedsa 
Chaitya is later than those at Bhaja and Kondanc, but followed them rather closely. 

Evidence of later Maltayana occupation can be found in the paintings on the 
pillars and traces of painting 011 the dagpba. Another indication of the presence of 
the Mahayanists is the blank panels on the side walls and the inner facade of the 
verandah. Whatever form of decoration which originally filled these panels was 
cut away to make place for the sculptures similar to those at Karla and Ajanta— 

E ossib.lv the intention was ro plaster and paint these panels with figures of the Buddha, 
ut before this work could be commenced, these caves were abandoned. 

The vihara at Bedsa, a short distance to the north of the chaitya is unique 
in design (Fig. 3 A). It consists of a porch with two cells on the left and a recessed 
cistern on the right, and a vaulted lull. It evidently had a structural from which 
lus now perished and fallen away. The interior is 5.75 metres deep by 3.3 metres 
wide, but the far end is apsidal. In its walls are nine cells with two benches each , the 
doors of these cells being surmounted by chaitya arches. In the walls between the 


doors arc mock grated windows. Unfortunately, the whole has been plastered and 
lime-washed and is now besmoked, some devotee having made this his asylum 
and having carved his deity on the back waU t to which "puja'" is done by the local 
people when they visit this place. 

The remainder of the group to die left or south of the rhaitya consists oi a tall 
dagpba standing hi the open, a small circular chamber containing an unfinished 
dagpba and a few cells and several cisterns. To die north between the chdnfya and 
the vihara is a large unfinished cell, and finally beyond the vihara are two or three 
small excavations of little importance or interest. 

The Bedsa Ghaitya has preserved its essential Hinayana character and fortunately 
has retained its ancient form due to die narrow passage leading to it. All the external 
sculptures arc, in what may he termed, good condition and the two pillars and 
the two pilasters forming the front porch are cxceHcnr examples of the old rood 
screen* now wrought in stone* which in the examples hitherto described have perislt* 
ed being made of wood* but which in die specimens to be described here alter are 
developments of the Bedsa arrangement. 
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NASIK 


Nearly eight KiLOMiiniE.s south-east of Nasie* in one of die three isolated hills 
called in niicrip ciflfip Trirasmi , the early Hinayana Buddhists established a monastic 
retreat oi 23 caves, now general]y referred to as 4A Pandu Lena*'. They are about 90 
metres above the surrounding plain and are easily reached bv a path leading off 
the Agra Road, 

The group is almost entirely of an early date, and the Himyana character of 
ies cEiaitya is noticeable from die absence of imagery and representations of the 
Buddha as an object ol worship. Tine caves have been considerably damaged 
by die weather and also by blasting at a more recent date. 

The only diattya in this group is No. 18 which belongs co a date much earlier 
than the rest of the excavations, probably abou t the same time as Ajama No. 9 and 
the Betka Chaitya, though it resembles to some extent the Maiunoda Chaitya at 
i Juruiar. There are however some features which set it apart, as for instance the 
sculpture around the door, and the pillars in half-relief with animal capitals* on 
either side of the chaitya window* Moreover this chaitya has neither a wooden 
nor a rock-cut porch, 

A distinctive feature of the facade (Plate 29) is the lunette carved above the door. 
Above die lintel of the door is a semi-circle of lattice which is surmounted by a 
lunette with braces—but between the transoms animals have been introduced* 
At Lomas Rishi the lattice is above the animal figures. 

The rrisul and shield emblems occur in an ornamental form. The whole is 
surmounted by a very wooden-looking chaitya arch w hich lias the ends of rafters 
on the inner surface. On cither side of the door-posts, in an otherwise plain front 
wall, arc carved dwarpala$ or door-keepers; only the one on the left side now 
remains. 

Running across the facade is x broad band of rail pattern, apparently supported 
by rafters whose ends arc visible, every other rafrer-cnd being carved with a face. 
Above the chaitya arch of the door is the chaitya window in which the rafter motif 
is seen again, Ii is around the chaitya window that new motifs appear. Com¬ 
mencing from below the overhanging ledge of the rock* tlicrc is a comparatively 
narrow band of rail on which arc chaitya arches complete with lunettes and lattice. 
These are no doubt replicas of die chaitya window; smaller arches stand on a panel 
at the upper end and figures are sculptured below. The lower band h a cornice with 
J 96 I supporting brackets on which are pillars in half^rdicf with bell-shaped capitals 



PLATE 33 

Ganesti Lena Chaitya. Junnar 




















PLATE 34 

The Great Chaiiya, Karla 








PLATE 35 

A, Verandah of the 
Great Chaitya, Karla 

B. Sculpture of 
couples, verandah, 
the Great Chaitya, 

Karla 
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PLATE 36 

Facade, Chaitya No t, Kunheri 
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PLATE 37 

Standing Buddha, 
Kanhcri 
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PLATE 39 

Visvakarma Chailya. Elloru 









PLATE 40 
A. Chailya window. 
Visvakarma. Ellora 

B. Dagoba in Visvakarma 
Chaitya. Ellora 
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PLATE 41 

Cave No. 12 CTeen TaTt. Ellora 




PL ATE 42 

Vajrayana sculpture, Ellora 







PLATE 43 

Interior. Chaitya No. 4. Aurangabad, showing the dagoba 












PLATE 44 

Vajrayana sculpture, Cave No. 7, Aurangahatl 





SUJ: porting a hi mills. Between these pillars are dagobas against a screen and crowned 
with chaitya arches. The whole tests on another comice with supporting brackets 
under which is the rail pattern. 

The woodwork rim filled this chaitya window and aho the roof of tbe nave 
lias long since disappeared. The gallery which normally existed along the silj of 
the chaitya window, is here on the inner side of the facade and was supported by two 
irregular pillars in due halt to which a wooden setten was fixed to shut in the nave 
from observation from outside. Grooves and sockets for (lie attachment of this 
gallery and screen are to be seen immediately within the hall 

Hitherto die interior of these early Himyana chaityas was comparatively plain 
anJ simple in plan, Ac Nastk the change takes place first in the pillars, then in die pro- 
portions of die dagoba and m the side aisles. The designers of the Nasik Chaitya 
were beg inning to recognise the decorative value of the pillar. More attention 
was paid to rlic bases, which arc of the “Iota” or vase design t than to the capitals 
which are a rudimentary square abacus. Another feature of the Nasik pillars is tlieir 
proportions, wliicli instead of being broad and massive, arc tall and slender with a 
diameter of one-eighth of their height, a proportion quite near to the finest Greek 
and Roman models of approximately die same date. 

Tiit-re ate five octagonal pillars with base and capital in each side of die nave 
and five plain shafts armind the apse, a total of 13 pillars, all of which taper slightly. 
The hall (Fig. 16A) is 11.9 metres in length, nearly 6 7 metres wide and 7 metres 
high. At the far end is tjie dagoha, the drum of which is 1.67 metres in diameter 
and i.# metres high, surmounted by a small dome and a heavy capital. Tile dagoha 
lias been elongated by lengthening the cylindrical drum, the first sign of movement 
skywards, which in the examples to follow, those of the Mahayaus, become tall and 
awe-inspiring. 

The remaining excavations in rllis group arc small chambers, a number of viharas 
containing sculpture of a Jarer date and several pond his or cisterns. Cave No, 14 
is a small chapel which was first cut to provide accommodation for the monks 
who were entrusted with the excavation of die chaitya, as well as for the conduct 
of the ritual. 

Four of the viharas deserve special comment, of which those numbered 3 and 10 
are so alike that they may be copies. Cave No. 3 (Fig. 17A) is a large astylar monas¬ 
tery 12.5 metres wide and 14 metres deep. There arc eighteen cells with stone 
benches iti its walls which open onto a low plinth that extends around three sides. 
On die rear wall has been carved a dagoha complete with capita] and umbrella, 
There arc four entrances to this hall, the main or central doorway being sculp¬ 
tured in the style of a Sanchi torana. The side pilasters are divided into six 
compartments, each filled with men and women in various stages of a story, 
which scents to end in the women being abducted by the men. Over the door 
are the three symbols so typical of the Hinayana sculptors, a Bodhi tree, a dagoha 
and a chakra or wheel with worshippers on either side. The homontal linn-ls or 
bands of the torana widi volute ends are bracketed with rampant lions. The 
dwarpalas on either side of the door against the windows arc additions though 
not of Mahayana origin, as the style of the head-dress is similar to that on the 
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Flooh Plans of H in ay an a Chaityas 
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screens at Karla and Kanhcri and in the paintings in Cave No. 10 at Ajarita. 

The pillared porch (Pbtic 30) h an interesting production. Six octagonal pillars 
with compressed bell-duped capitals rise from a dwarf wall. Their capitals axe 
surmounted by a square torus which have small figures at the comers, and a square 
abacus upon which rest pain of animals, A broad beam connects die superstructures 
of the pillars, above which U seen the ends of rafters, a string course of animals, an 
ornamental railing and ulrinnately a second row of animals under the overhanging 
ledge of rock. 

The dwarf wall is decorated by a rail between floral garlands above and amnia I 
figures below. The dwarf wall in turn rests on rahers and beams whkh are carried 
on rite shoulders of human figures which seem to rise out of the earth. Perry Brown 
lias graphically described th e m as ^elemental beings being forced into die service 
of the Creed 11 . 

The viiiara numbered 10 is similar in style and decoration to Cave No, j and 
Cave No, 20. Its attraction is its dignified facade (Plato jtJ* Here die dwarf wall 
lias been omitted, die octagonal pillars are complete with "lota'* bases resting on a 
stepped pedestal. The upper portion of the porch resembles a hanging railed bal¬ 
cony supported on rafters, the front ends of whkh protrude through the beams. 
At either end of the porch are cells; three plain doorways lead into the hall which 
is lit by two broad windows. On the rear wall between die two central cells was 
carved a dagoba, as can be seen from the remains of its capital and umbrella, which 
was later converted into a grotesque figure. 

There are several features in Cave No* 17, a vihara, adjacent to the upper portion 
of the ctamya T whkh indicate that it was entirely the work of the Mahay ana Bud¬ 
dhists, in die seventh century. The inner hall has a rear aisle serceticd by two un¬ 
finished pillars. To die left of the aisle is a standing figure of the Buddha, and in 
the left wall is a long recess intended cither as a scat or for a row of images. The 
verandah or porch is peculiar to say the least as it seems that a small chamber was 
commenced by mistake. It resulted in die adjacent cell projecting into the verandah, 
and a cell attached to the hall piercing the wails of the chatty 3, On die right are four 
cells without benches. An inscription in this vihara records that it was the gift of a 
A *yavana P \ a Greek from Dattamiri. 

Cave No. 20 is die largest vihara at Nasik, It is t 8*6 metres deep and varies 
from 11.j to 13.4 metres at the far end. It was apparently 12,5 metres deep but was 
extended in the sixth or seventh century by one Marina, as recorded on the wall. 
There are eight cells in each of the three sides and two cells to the left of the ante¬ 
chamber at the rear. On either side of the shrine arc tall Rodhbattvas with attendant 
females or their saktis. In the shrine is a seated figure of the Buddha with Padmapani 
and Vajrapam in attendance. 

Twenty metres away is probably die oldest excavation in the group. Cave No. 
14, which was both chapel and residence. It evidently had a wooden screen in front 
which has since disappeared. This chairya-vihara was equipped with cisterns p a 
raised stone bench and a circular base for a structural dagoba. Later modifications 
by the followers of die Great Vehicle were the cutting of adjacent cells, shrines 
and compartments* and die insertion of figures of die Buddha with attendants on 
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the walls. 

Though this group was later occupied by the Mahayana Buddhists, the chaitya 
was left untouched. Cave No. 23 however, so resembles the later cJintya-viharas 
at Aurangabad, Ellora and, Ajanta both in plan and its sculp rural embellishment, 
that there can be little hesitation in assigning it to a period much later than the 
other excavations at Na*.iJi¬ 
lt is an irregular excavation, the front portion of which was apparently made 
of timber, which has long since disappeared, on the floor of central hall is a raised 
stone bench as well as a cylindrical base for a structural dagpba or a portable image 
ol the Buddha. Its Malayan character may be seen in the sculpture in the shrines, 
one of which portrays the Buddha with a moustache, and also on the walls in com¬ 
partments, The imagery is mainly of the Buddha attended by Avalokitesvara or 
Pidtnapani and Vajrapani and several reliefs of female deities. 
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JUNNAR 


JuNNAtt, ninety K[l omit res north OF Poona* is a town of considerable antiquity 
and was once of greater importance dian Poona. There arc nearly 400 excavations 
in the three hills* Maumoda, Shivneri and Sulaiman, around the city. Tlie majority 
arc small cells or hfiikshu-grihas^ and most of them are devoid of figure ornament 
or imagery. They all be Ion p to either the early or later periods of Hina vans activity, 
and die ornamentation is chiefly the rail pattern, the chaitya arch and the dagoba 
niotifi, while elephants* tigers and other animals appear on the pillar capitals. 
These excavations cover almost all forms of rock-rut temples and several forms not 
found elsewhere. They are ail intermediate stage between die severe plainness 
of the Gujarat groups and those of the age which succeeded them. Inscriptions record 
the pious acts of devotees and do not allude to kings and royal families. Some of 
the earlier eaves were excavated in die first century B.a and die latest were commenc¬ 
ed about two to three hundred years later. 

The caves at Juruiar are located in die three hills around the city: 

1. Three groups in die Matvmoda Hill* south-west of the town. 

- Several groups in the Shivneri Hilf as well as the Tulja Lena group in the 
same lm 

3. The Ganesh Lena group, also called Lenyadri, in the Sulaumn i fills, to die 
north s and a second group east of die same hill. 

MANMODA HILL 

The Manmoda Hill is southwest ofjuiuiar and about one and a half kilometres to 
the west of the imin road. A track leaves tliis road at a point 85 kilometres from 
Poona, In the first group is an unfinished chaitya p locally known as Bhirna Shankar. 

The porch or verandah of the Bhirm Shankar Cluitya is made up of two octa¬ 
gonal pillars between pilasters, which rise from a low parapet, decorated with 
the rail pancm on the outer side. The capital* of the pillars arc inverted 1 'lotas M or 
vases surmounted by a stepped abacus and a small rectangular block on which rests 
the entablature, which is also carved with the rail pattern. The chaitya arch above is 
unfinished and die window* is blind f \ It bears a great resemblance to the Anvbika 
Chaitya in the second group in the Manmoda Hill. Flaws in die rock caused this 
f I02| chaltja to be abandoned, yet the lower portion was completed* whereas the upper 


part of the facade, where normally excavation was commenced, was left unfinished. 

The interior is a long flat-roofrd rectangular hall without pillars, whoso rear 
end widens (Fig. ijEJ. At the far end is a large mass of rock which was meant to 
be the dagoba, and which in more recent times was carved into a squatting figure 
and worshipped as Bhima Shankar. A well in die rear indicates why diis chanty a 
was abandoned. 

To the left is a monastery, a pillared verandah with three cells, and the remaining 
excavations are small cells of no significance. 

A short distance away h the group known as Ariibika Lena and numbered 17 
to 33. The chief excavation here is once again an unfinished chaitya {Plate 32B) 
whose frontage bears some resemblance to the Bedsa Chaitya. 

The verandah is composed of two pillars between pilasters. Plain octagonal 
shafts rise from "lota" bases which rest on a square stepped base. The capitals of 
the pillars are inverted “Iotas 1 ' slightly elongated, which are surmounted by square 
abaci and a square block which supports the entablature. In fact this is the usual 
pattern of both internal and external pillars at JtmtMUV The two central pillars of 
the verandah hive not been completed, the upper portion above the capital being 
left as a plain square shaft. 

Above the rectangular door which leads to the inner hall is the chaitya arch and 
window (Fig- jD), The window which is □ semi-eUipfical opening was not fitted 
with the usual lattice. The hall is apsidal, has been roughly excavated, aud thedagpba 
is an irregular mass. The interior pillars have not been commenced nor is the 
vaulted ceiling complete. The hall is approximately 12.2 metres in length and about 
4 metres wide. There ate several inscriptions on the main wall of the verandah 
and even on the chahya arch, which place the excavation sometime between ad 
tie and 13ft* 

To the left of the Ambilu Chaitya is a small circular cell containing a dagoba, 
which is possibly one of the oldest excavations in the group. To the east is Cave No. 

24, a second incomplete chaitya containing a dagoba whose umbrella is carved 
011 the roof and connected to the capital by a stone shaft, a part ot which still remains. 

In the third group, die principal cave is No. }<) f yet another unfinished chaitya, 
but one of die most interesting at Jurmar—the Manmoda Chaitya, also known as 
Budh Lena (Plate 3}, 

A glance at the damaged facade reveals that it belongs to an early phase of rock 
architecture. The chatty a window was still being developed and in its place there is 
a semi-circular arch divided into seven recessed compartments radiating from 
a hall-round centre, which has been Likened to the petals of a lotu*. The chairya 
arch surrounds and protrudes over this panel and around its inner edge arc parallel 
rock-cut rafters resembling wooden originals. Though the arch retains its tradi¬ 
tional shape, die purpose of the window, to filter the light which fell cm the dagoba, 
is lost. 

The door is nearly cite whole widdi of the nave and above is the recessed semi¬ 
circular "window”, die lintel of which has broken away, making the door and 
the blind window one elongated opening. 

Above die broad arched window is the semi-circular Ian-shaped panel within [ 1031 



rhc chaitya arch. On either side of the from] of the arch are mga figures in high 
relief, and on the ourer edg£ of these figures arc dagobas also in high relief roughly 
finished with heavy square capitals. On the projecting frieze above are seven chaitya 
arches, the space between them being occupied by smaller arches, the whole standing 
on the Buddhist rail On the upper end of both the uprights of the frieze and on the 
door lintels arc again chaitya arclies, as well as smaller ardurs on either side of the 
liriiek The lower portion is left mifinishcd. 

Tile unique feature of the Mamnoda Chaitya is the Italf-lom^ with seven 
sculprured petals within die blind arch. The figure in the central petal with one arm 
raised in the gesture of assurance, as was common in early Indian iconography, 
resembles Lakshmi. On either side in the broad section of the compartment is a 
dower. In the two petals on either side are elephants standing on a lotus holding 
water jars in their trunks. These arc followed by male figures, probably yakslias. 
whli hands joined overhead; and in die end compartments arc female figures in 
the same position. 

Since the largest sculpture is above and m front, it bears out the theory that the 
excavation and the ornamentation started from the top and by the time they 
worked down, flaws were noticed in Ehe rock or the rock crumbled away* As 
they proceeded inwards and downwards the diagonal soft stratum was struck 
which caused the work to be abandoned. As sudi five octagonal pillars on die 
right were blocked out, those on the left being indicated, and the tall dagoba 
was only commenced. 

The chaitya is apsidal m plan with a vaulted roof, nave and side aisles. The 
roof of the front aisle is flat whereas the roofr of the aisles are arched. The interior 
would be about 10.7 metres deep and nearly 6 metres wide. 

Although die Manmoda Chaitya had to be abandoned, its facade furnishes 
evidence of a subsequent stave in the evolution of the chaitya. The chaitya window 
lias not yet been cut through and the rafters in the arch and the rail pattern point 
to the early period in which die chaitya was excavated. It is an example of a com¬ 
paratively successful attempt of the early "cave architects ' to emancipate themselves 
from the trammels of the wooden style. It is 2 thoroughly lidiic example with no 
provision tor, nor had it ever any wooden porches or vestibule*. The feature of 
the f acade, the lunette, if it could he so called, is similar to Panel u Lena; whereas 
at Nasik i E is above the door, at Manmoda it fills the upper space of the blind chaitya 
arch. 

Due to the layer of soft rock, all work was stopped. But the whole design and 
the decoration of the cave is a daring attempt to renounce the carpenter’s art for 
that of the mason, and in ambitiously trying to execute a seven-petal led flower 
in stone, these early designers and architects found it to be a more difficult cask 
dun it would have been in wood, 

SHIVNERI HULL 

The Sliivneri hill-fort, the birthplace of Shivajj, lies to the south-west of the town 
[ 104 ] and can be approached from die north and front the soudt-east spurs. A steep and 


difficult track leads to the sixty odd eaves m the Shivucri Hill. They arc mainly small 
cells and viharas* but there are also four eli airy as with special features. 

In the lower scarp of the southeast spur are several solitary' cells and a square 
ehaitya (Fig, ijC). It consists of a narrow porch made up of two pillars between 
pilasters, so typical of Jutinar, and a single door which leads to the lull which it 
about 6 metres square. Set towards the far end, and not in the centre of die hall is 
the rock-cut drum of the Jagoba, the dome of which may have been made of brick. 
The remaining excavations m tills level are cisterns. In the southern end of the upper 
level is a small two-storied vihara, consisting of seven cells in the lower hah and 
a large chamber above, whose frontage i% badly damaged. At a sl ightly higher level 
is another vihara which shows that considerable wooden screening was used. There 
are sockets in the capitals of die pilasters of the porch for the fitment of a detachable 
screen. 

On the southern face of the lull are several edit, a large excavation containing 
twelve cells and a small unfinished ehaitya, The interesting features in this cave 
are the sockets in the floor and in the upper part of the front. 

The Shivtim Chaitya T Cave No, 48 (Fig- jjD), is a rectangular flat-roofed 
excavation. It ha* neither a facade, a diaitya window, nor pillared aides. The from 
wall was originally pierced wkh two windows and one central door. Later the sill 
of the window to the right of the door was cut away forming one !arg~ door. The 
interior of this ehaitya has one feature which docs not occur elsewhere. There is 
only one aisle in the front of the hall formed by two pillars between pilasters, which 
are decorated with the usual 'lota" bases and inverted "lota'' capitals. From the 
top of the capitals rise short square shafts upto the architrave that runs under the 
ceiling. The hall is g.j metres deep, 6.4 metres wide and 5.9 metres in height. In 
the far end is a well-proportioned dagob-i* three metres in diameter with the rail 
pattern along the upper end of the cylinder. The umbrella as in the early diaityas 
is carved on the roof and connected w ith the capital by a short stone shaft. The 
ceding is neatly painted in geometrical patterns of squares containing concentric 
ring! in orange, brown, white and black. The dagoba also shows signs of painting. 
There is a row' of sockets in the floor between die dagoba and tile front aide. Possibly 
a partition or wooden pillars, fixed along die centre of the ha!l t created the effect ol 
a rircumambulatory passage* as this ehaitya has no pillared aisles. 

The circular ehaitya in the TuJja Lena group lias been described in Chapter 8. 
This group is so named because Cave No, 4, a vihara, lias been taken over by the 
Hindus and dedicated 10 Tulja, another form of Bhaw ani, die consort of Siva. 

SUL AIM AN HILLS 

There are two groups in die Sulamian Hills, which are five kilometres north ot 
Junmr—the Canesh Lena group also called Letiyadri, and a second group to the 
east of die same hilL 

The Ganesh Lena Chaitya (Letiyadri No. 6) b so called because it is adjacent 
to die vihara now known as Gancsh Lena. h U readied by rock-cof steps similar 
to those at Karb and Ifcdsa. This ehaitya though mi all is almost complete and is 
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considered to be the "most perfect to be found anywhere in India.’' Its proportions 
arc good and all tin; details experimentally used at Nasik, Karla and elsewhere ate 
here understood and applied without hesitation. Its layout and richness of decora¬ 
tion, although within limited space, make it a typical example in miniature of .Bud¬ 
dhist rodt ^architecture. It is about the same dimensions as the Nasik Chaitya and 
the treatment of its pillars is also similar to that in the Nasik viharas, Groining is 
however not of wood but rock-cut. The style of the excavation places it round 
about a.it. too. 

The verandah in front (Plate 33) is 4 metres broad, made up of two free-standing 
and two attached pillars, with the usual bases and capitals. Above the capitals are 
enclosed amalakas, stepped abaci and crowning animals, too badly eroded to be 
identified. There is only one entrance to the 1 tall, and the chaitya window above 
the entrance j* present as a dial low arch, die sraoothcned inner surface of which 
shows that it was not meant to be an aperture, There is an inscription above the 
door. 

The inner apsidal I tail b 12,2 metres deep, 6,7 metres wide and 7,3 metres in 
height, with sixteen perpendicular pillars separating the nave from the side aisles. 
Five columns similar to those hi die verandah, on cither side, have richly decorated 
bases and capitals, holding lions, tigers and elephants, and the remaining six around 
the dagoba are the usual plain octagonal si Lifts. Tile aisle behind the dagoba is one 
metre wide and is ribbed and linked to the roof wjtii imitation wooden rib* (Fig. 

The dagoba is nearly 5 metres in height, a plain drum decorated with die 
rail pattern on the upper edge. The dome is also ornamented with the rail pattern 
and is surmounted by a harmika and a square abacus of five slab-1 ike members with 
a socket to hold the sliaft of the umbrella and four small recesses for relics. 

Though small, the Gancsh Lena Chaitya is considered to be perfect, h k die 
earliest known instance of stone and not wooden ribs both in the nave and in the 
aisles, and except for the umbrella, every tiling was lirlitc. 

West of this cliajtyj. a flight of steps leads to the Gajitsh Lena, a large square 
lia] I with a plinth on three sides, and twenty cells bi tlic side walls. Beyond are several 
solitary cells. 

There is another chaitya m ihe Sulainiau Hills, No. i s (Fig. 13F). Its simplicity' 
of arrangement and detail marks it as the earliest of the chaityas at Junnar, with the 
possible exception of the circular chaitya in the Tulja Lena group. The verandah is 
7 metres broad and 0 metres deep—it is broader than die hall within, and lias two 
octagonal pillars in front between pilasters. The capitals fiavc four fillets on a square 
abacus, a thin toms not enclosed at the corners, and the inverted “lotas”. Tlic bases 
are similar to the capitals. An inscription at the left comer of the door in old square 
Pali of the first century b.c. reads, “a pious gift of diarity designed for a sanctuary 
by Ananda, the youngest son of the believer, Tapala; and the grandson of tlu¬ 
be lie ver, K a pah,” 

The inner hall is flat-roofed and rectangular, 6.7 metres m length, 4 metres wide 
and 4.3 metres in height. The dagoba is connected to the umbrella carved on the 
1106 | roof by a stone shaft. 


There is a third unfinished chaitya in the second group* This group is difficult 
of access and the easternmost excavation is a small unfinished chaitya* 6 .7 metres 
deep and 2,4 metres wide. The walls arc not perpendicular nor is the floor level* 
and the side aisles were not commenced. Thcdjgoba is 1,5 metres in diameter and 
a little over one metre in height ; only its upper part i$ finished. Outside, the facade 
is carved with the chaitya arch decoration and the rail pattern* and die fronton 
around the window is carved with a geometrical design. 

* « * * 


The Junnar chaityas reveal a number of variations from the general pattern of 
such excavations* There arc apodal vaulted chaitya s* rectangular flat-roof Id halls, 
a circular chaitya. a square chaitya and a few dagoba cells. Some of the groups 
have more than one chaitya* but most of them are unfinished, some due to flaws 
in the rock* others were just left incomplete. The blind chaitya window is a feature 
frequently met at [minar* but otherwise unknown elsewhere. These departures 
from the standard form could imply an early and experimental stage in rock archi¬ 
tecture* 

It is possible to trace the development of Himyaua chaitya architecture 
at Jimnar. commencing with the Jagoba cell near die Ambik.i Chaitya (Plate 32B) 
in the Manmoda Hill and the Tulja Lena Chaitya, to the next stage* Lenyadri T5. 
Though rectangular, it bears a resemblance to the Mahakali Chaitya before the front 
porch and the facade were destroyed* and if we visualise the removal of the wall 
dividing the sanctum from the lialL Hereafter follow experiments with verandahs, 
chaitya arches and windows. The Manmoda Chaitya lias neither a verandah nor a 
true chaitya window, whereas the Bhima Shankar Chaitya and the Ganrdl Lena 
Chaitya (Lenyadri 6) have verandahs and blind chaitya windows. The Ambtka 
Cliaitya has a pillared verandah, and a proper chaitya arch surround mg a pierced 
window. 

The design and layout of the interiors also vary from simple rectangular astykr 
halls* where the processional path was formed by a structural partition in die centre, 
to conventional halls with pillared aisles as in the case of the Manmoda Chaitya 
whose aisles are incomplete, and the Gancsh Lena Chaitya which is regarded as an 
excellent specimen in miniature. In several examples the umbrella was carved 
on the ceiling and connected to the dagoba by a stone shaft; in the rase of the Gittcsh 
Lem Chaitya* the dagoba was completely lirhic except for the umbrella. 

The chaitya arch and rail pattern ornamentation and dagoba motifs predominate 
at jimuar, and except for the Manmoda Chaitya, figure sculpture IrarJIy exists, 
yet the Shivncri Chaitya still retains fragments of painting on the ceiling and on 
the dagoba. 

There are no traces of Mahayana occupation at Junnar. 



KARLA 


Five kilometres north of the MalayU railway station is the group of Buddhist 
caves known as Karla. The easiest approach is to leave the Dombay-Poona Road 
by a well-defined path. 91 kilometres from Bombay. The ultimate portion of die 
track ascends 150 metres and is made easy by steps built by tile ancient Uuddlusts, 
The group consists of a large chaitya and several viluras, some of which arc now in 
ruins. 

The Great Chaitya of Karla (Plate 34) would rank among the important monu¬ 
ments of the world. It is the largest and most complete—impressive and well- 
balanced—and was designed on a magnificent scale, ft is described in one of its 
own inscriptions as the “most excellent rock mansion in Jambudvipa (India). 

There were originally two free-standing pillars, one on each side of the facade 
and slightly in advance of the entrance. These Lion Pillars were at least ij metres 
in height, equalling that of the Asokau column at Saniath. Their great size must 
have struck the imagination of worshippers and were an imposing introduction 
to the wonders within. The pillar 011 the right was destroyed when die flaw or laidt 
in the rock damaged the right side of die frontage. The temple of Ekvira now occu¬ 
pies the place where this pillar stood. 

The plain tapering sixteen-sided pillar stands on a wide cylindrical base, sur¬ 
mounted by a bell-shaped capital on which were four addorsed lions supporting a 
wheel, probably made of metal. 

The outer porch which is wider than the main hall, is 16. + metres broad and 4 -fj 
metres deep. It is made up of two thick plain octagonal pillars without bases and 
capitals, forming a triple entrance and supports a mass oi rock in which are four 
pillars between pilasters that give the effect of a dwarf colonnade above. Below the 
ledge of the rock is a neat band of rail. The front screen though a conspicuous 
innovation hides most of the facade. 

In dir space between these upper and lower openings of the screen, numerous 
mortice holes exist for the attachment of a wooden gallery or balcony, which extend¬ 
ed right across the front. Access to this gallery (which has completely perished) 
was by means of a stairway behind the Lion Pillar on the left side. 

Beyond the rock-cut iscreeti is the facade decorated with chaitya arches, sculp¬ 
tured figures and dominated by the chaitya window The chaitya arch occupies 
the greater part of the inner wall within which is recessed die window. Portions of 
(1081 the wooden transoms still remain, bur the lower portion with its semi-circular latt ice 


is missing In the spandrels on either side of the arch and also on die narrower ends 
of the porch are carved tiers of chaitya arches separated by bands of decorative rail. 
The panel of elephants, half-size and in high-relief* in ihe ends of the porch arc a 
particularly artistic decoration. 

Several modifications were made later by the Mahayana Buddhists. Tin 
(pern above the elephants was cut away to insert figures of the Buddha and Ins attend¬ 
ants (Plate 35 A). Above this was a quadrants! moulding and another band ol rail, 
the return of which forms the sill of die chaitya window. On this stand miniature 
temple fronts crowued with chaitya arches and between them are figures-some ot 
die finest sculptures m India. Above this the rail and chaitya arch patterns are 

ccnSor front wall, both the friezes of rail at the bottom and at the top 
were removed to make room for figures of the Buddha and attendants. In this pro¬ 
cess some of the older inscriptions have been cut away. The couples on culler 
side of the door (Plate 35 B) however appear to be part ol the original decor ion 
as at Kanlifri. In the middle of die space between the central and die Ittht doo u 
a later insertion of the Buddha attended by Padmapam and Manjusn- du- Buddha 
is seated on a Lion Throne or “sinhasana" with feet on a lotus over 
ported by two deer. There are naga figures beneath the wheel and above tlie Buddb 

lrC of three fenm. the eenttal do. 

being reserved for priests aud oiliers of standing; the floor of the porch w' 

Sl de of the central door was sunk to form shallow dips, and the laity stepped through 
these pools ofwater on their way to die side doors, . . 

The inner hall is majestic. Nearly two thousand years hare passed 
sound of pilgrims 1 feet or the chanting of saffron-robed monks broke the silence ol 
this pillared Ell. It is 37.B metres in Length. 1 h9 mttxes wide and 14metres m luight 

Alone wuh the verandah it is over 550 *q»«, mctr « 111 3 ^ ^ 

among chaityas, which lias rightly been called the Great Chaitya of Karla (Fig. 1 6L). 
Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave from dw aisles which are ^metres wdc. 
These pillan (Plate 4») repeat the design and the theme of the lion m” j 
each Consisting of a “U^ base on a plinth, an octagonal shaft and a fa£*£* 
capital with a spreading abacus surmounted by a neatly sculptured group 
elephants with male and female riders (Plate 28B). Though similar there is a 
tion. in their design and they form a sculptured triezc ol great aut> _/* V 

side, that is. within the aisles, horses take the place of the 

are allegorical and .mend to signify the opulence and power of earthly ruhn «. 
their lordly elephant., who kneel m humility before the shrine of 
Tliere is reason to believe that the horses had metal trappings and the elephants both 
on these pillars as well as in the verandah had ivory tusks. , - 

The eighth pillar on the right is sixteen-sided and lias a ia&U onj=d ™_, 
flanked by a chakra symbol aud a sinh^tambha; die fitter was probably j^dedg 
of the Lion Pillars outside- the porch. The seven pillars behind die dagobaartthe 
vmul plain octagonal shafts, hut tlie four pillars under the entrance gallery differ 
considerably from all others. 
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Abu vc the sculptured capitals of die inner pillars rises the arched vault of the 
root, still tilted with wooden ribs, those in the apsidal end converging at the centre. 
These ribs must have been renewed from time to time. Their purpose is however 
difficult to establish tor they arc neither wooden copies nor do they strengthen the 
roof Probably their purpose was to remove echo, the absence of which m such a 
large liall is noticeable. 

Tile dagoba (Plate 4A) consists of 3 two-storied drum with the rail pattern on 
the upper edge, suggestive of the processional path around the stupa at Sanelii. 
1 here are sockets in [he drum which have now' been conclusively proved to be the 
repositories ot caskets containing relies. The stjuat dome is surmounted by a capital 
decorated with the rail pattern, in which stands a wooden umbrella, the underside 
nt which is carved with a delicate pattern including a lotus. In die capital near 
the right comer is a recess 2j cm deep covered with a rectangular stone slab. Around 
[|w upper edge of the capital arc eight holes cither for the fitment of a metal rail or 
for hanging a drape which enclosed the relics when they were exhibited. 

Tim most characteristic feature of this chaitya is the chaitya arch and window 
(Fig. jC, PI. 34). On this depended the whole system of lighting. At Karla, light 
was first filtered through the rock-cut screen, then broken up by the grill of the 
window and fell evenly on the dagnba, leaving the rest of the chamber in compara¬ 
tive obscurity: the walls can hardly be seen because the broad pillars screen most 
ot the light, and as there arc no openings in the walls, the view between the pillars 
is limited. 

There are several inscriptions in this chaitya, which help in deciding certain 
dates. Naha pun s and Ushabliadata s names occur in connection with certain 
grants oi land, whose revenues were set aside for the benefit of the monks. This 
was no doubt after the conclusion of die work and as such furnishes a limit of a.i>. 
[jo in one direction. Two inscriptions, one above the elephants on the left of the 
march and the other on the Lion Pillar in front, mention die king Bhutapala (Deva- 
bhuti of the Sunga dynasty} of about 70 b.c. 

With the Great Chaitya at Karla, Hinayana rock-architecture reached its climax, 
for the examples which followed show a distinct degeneracy in style, bad proportions 
and excessive sculpture, much of which is oppressive. 

The remaining excavations at Karla are mostly cells, plain viliaras of which 
only a few of the adjoining cells liave benches, and several pond his or cisterns. 

Some of the early monasteries were modified by the followers of the Great 
Vehicle, probably in die sixth and seventh centuries, and embellished with figures 
of the Buddha and of Bodhisattvas with female attendants. This is particularly 
noticeable in Cave Nos. 2 and 10. To provide additional accommodation several 
of the viharas were excavated at different levels, which give them the appearance of 
being storied, but all the viliaras at Karla without exception are dwarfed and over¬ 
shadowed by the majestic Great Chaitya. 

Of the viharas which deserve mention is the upper part of Cave No, 2 to the 
left of the chaitya- The entrances of the attached cells were not only fitted with 
wooden doors, but each cell could be isolated from the others by a sort of screen 
moi or curtain. Cave Nos, 6 and ti are original Malta yana excavations. The former 


was approached by a staircase through Cave No. 5. On its rear and right walls are 
standing figures of the Buddha, that on the rear wall under a crown held by flying 
figures, beneath an arch or garbml issuing from tJie mouths of nukaras. It boars 
such a close resemblance to a similar relief in Cave No. 21 at Mahad that it could 
very well be a copy. 

A reference has already been made to the temple of the goddess Ekvira, which is 
said to have been rebuilt in 1866. Tile image of the goddess is carved out of die rock 
behind, and her won Juppe rs arc mostly Kolis and I’rabhm from the Konkan. 
From comparative mythology it appears that the worship of Ekvira is a relic of 
Dravid iau culture and has kept its own, although modem Hinduism has absorbed it. 
As such the worship of Ekvira and the site might be prt-Buddhisric, and die popu¬ 
larity of tins locality may have induced the ancient Buddhists to select this spot as 
a centre of their own culture and relight. 

The village of Vchargaon near Karla, so called becauseufihc monasteries nearby 
and the modem township of Loitavla or Lenauli, which menu an abundance of 
“katas'’ or caves, are strong indications tint this area, which includes Bhaja and 
Bedsa, was a stronghold of Buddhism with Karla as the centre of pilgrimage, 
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KAN HERI 


Noutu of the city of Bombay and cast of the township of Borivli is the Kauhrn 
Naiion.il Park, The hill in which this extensive group of caves is located is known 
as Krishna-giri or KanJia-giri, Krishna's Hill, Its summit is formed by a large mass 
of compact rock under which a softer stratum lias in many places been washed away. 
It b in the layer below this that die Kanhen Caves were excavated. There are a 
total of 109 eaves here, the majority of which are solitary cells with a stone bench 
and a verandah in front. 

There arc two chaityas at Kanheri, numbered 1 and 3. The former {Plate 36) 
is unfinished* its interior being hardly excavated at all. It is probably one of the latest 
excavations at Kanheri and may date from as late as the eighth or ninth century A*p« 
To the north Is Cave No* 2. a large excavation containing two dagobas, the third 
having been broken at its base. The rock surrounding the dagobas is carved with 
figures of the Buddha and die Litany of A valokitcsvara* 

The next excavation, the Kanheri Cluirya No. 3 (Plate jzA), is in a class by 
ii'U.-lf and according to mseriptionaJ evidence was completed as late as a.ll 180. In 
style it is a smaller and inferior version of the Great Chairya of Karla. Its history 
may be seen in the sculpture on its facade. 

Commenced in the second century" A.D, it was never completed, but all the same 
was used by the Hinayana Buddhists and later by die followers of die Great Vehicle, 
who altered its exterior and made it suitable for the theiStic ritual by T additional 
sculpture. Some of the sculpture subsequently introduced is the most sinking part 
of the composition, for besides ihe siatuary on the facade, at cadi end of the verandah 
are colossal stators of the Buddha nearly seven metres high (Plate 37)* Only the 
exterior of this cliaity a was modified with later impositions, the interior remaining 
as it was originally designed* 

The Kanheri Cliaitya provides useful information as to die exteriors of these 
Hinayam chaityas, hesides explaining the arrangements in front of Karla before 
the rock-fall destroyed its symmetry. In front of the c hairy a is a well-defined 
courtyard enclosed by a low wail decorated with an ornamental rail pattern and a 
row of animals at the base, with flowers and figures above. The entrance to (he court¬ 
yard is guarded by dwarpalas or door-keepers. The entire composition bears a 
striking resemblance to the parapet of the verandah of Cave No. 3 at Nasikn On 
either '.idc of the forecourt are pillars similar to the “sinlLS-mmbha-s or Lion 
[ 112 ] Pillars of Karla; here however dicy arc not free-standing but arc attached to die 



sidc-roet like prominent pilasters- The middle or centre of these drafts is inter¬ 
rupted by a cushion, and above die abacus arc the remnants of figures. Sur mounting 
die pillar on the right are lions as at Karla, while on the left pillar are three squat 
iigures similar to those on the pillar in the forecourt of die Jain temple at Ellora. 
known as Ltidra Sablta. 

To the left of die courr are two small cells entered one through the other* but 
of □ later date than the chaitya. The outer cave has a good deal of sculpture in it. 

The facade of the porch consists of two tall columns above which is a dwarf 
colonnade containing five narrow windows. The surface of the facade lias numerous 
sockets which indicate that considerable woodwork including an overhanging bal¬ 
cony was attached. Every portion of this thairya is patterned with such hale*, 
showing that much of ic was supplemented by timber construction, In fact, it 
goes to prove disc a* this type of rock-cut that: y a progressed, it began to return to 
its earlier form of being more than hdf-utnbered + 

The diairya window* usually the richest feature in a c hairy a + is here lie dr more 
than a bare semi-circular aperture and is obviously unfinished. It is also hardly 
noticed being hidden behind and shadowed by the rock-cut screen in front, It was 
probably faced with Wood and had a timbered lattice window fixed within the arch. 

The sculpture on die front screen is in the same post cion and is similar if not better 
executed than that ac Karla. The style and dress of the donor couples is of die age 
of the Satakamrs (ist-znd century A.D.). Th~ earrings are long and heavy and 
wrought with care, the anklets are aho heavy and the turbans arc eaiefulJy sculptured. 

This style of dress docs not occur in any of die later drntyas or even in the mural 
paintings, and furdier confirms die age of die excavation. The standing figures of 
th? hodhisirrva Avalokuesvara, the images of the Buddha on the front w all ro the 
left of the verandah and the two tall statues of the Buddha at the ends of the verandah 
however belong to a later period, probably the fifth or sixth century. 

The inner hall (Fig. ifiD) is 26 metres in length, 12.2 metres wide and 15.2 
ni'tres in height, with 34 pillars forming side aisles and a cross aisle in front, directly 
behind tlv? entrance, which is covered by the gallery beneath the chaitya window. 

The pillars m* closely set and are short massive columns unlike those at Karla, 

N-isik and even funnar T which are elegantly proportioned. Six on die right and 
eleven on lit- left have ornamental bases and capitals of extremely good workman- 
ship; the thirteen around the apse are however plain octagonal shafts. Decorated 
pi liar ^ are invariably set equally 011 either side of the nave p only those behind the 
dagoba bemg plain shafts. It is therefore difficult to understand why five on the right 
were reduced to or retained as plain octagonal shafts, 

The vaulted roof is ribbed, but all its woodwork has perished; only the pegs 
which held them in place remain. The presence of rafters in an otherwise highly 
evolved excavation like this was purposeful and indicates that canopies and drapes 
Were probably fitted. The ceiling of the aisles is plain and flat. 

The dagoba » 4-9 metres in height. It has a series of relic sockets along the centre 
of the drum* which has a moulding above and a second band around the dome. 

The capital has been destroyed. 

The impression conveyed by this chaitya is that while the architectural tech- [ 113 | 
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iiiqtic show signs of deterioration, tile “plastic" or sculptural embellishment, parti¬ 
cularly of the figures, lias unit turned its high quality. As a whole, the Kanhrri 
Clvutya is a distinct falling away from the high standard of iu forerunner at Karla, 
showing that it was a final effort before the early phase of rock architecture came to 
an end. 

To the left of she forecourt is a small circular cell containing a solid dagobi 
(Plate jBA), which from its position, is almost certainly of an earlier date than the 
chaitya, if not the oldest excavation in the group. The relief of the Buddha in front 
is however a later addition. There are three such dagoba eclU at Kanhrri. 

The numbers now allotted to the eaves at Kanheri have only resulted in creating 
more confusion than what existed before. The system used by James Burgess late 
in the last century was admittedly erratic, winch was to be expected as the caves 
were excavated at different levels Oil both sides of the ravine. What lias caused the 
confusion is that Burgess* numbers srill stand, some runes more prominently than 
the new series. In this account, Burgess 1 numbering lias been retained, die ne w num¬ 
bers being shown in parenthesis, whenever necessary. 

North-east of the diakya. No. j, oil the right or southern side of the ravine is 
the Darlnr Cave, the largest vihara at KaJiheri. Although it has 12 cells in us eastern 
and southern walls it was also used as an assembly or eonvocaiion half The cell 
opposite the entrance is carved with a seated Buddha attended by Paduupani ami 
another Bodhisattva on either side. At the entrance to this shrine sat die Elder* 
who presided over or addressed the gathering which was assembled in two parallel 
rows in front. The Darbar Cave. No. 10 [i t), consists of a courtyard with a cistern 
on cither side and three flights of steps, leading to a pillared verandah {Pig- 18A), 
To the left of the verandah is an unfinished subsidiary shrine. TJie inner hall is 22,j 
metres broad and 9,8 metres deep, with two parallel plinths running from east to 
west, similar to those in Cave No. 5 at Ellora. A raised platform against the left 
and rear sides leads to three cells on the left and eight at the back, the fifth being 
the simile. A corresponding platform with attached cells on the right was left 
incomplete. Beneath the Darbar Cave is a separate small plain chamber, No. 9, 
rather roughly executed. 

There are more than twenty excavations in this range, commencing with 
Cave No, 5, a rotk-cut reservoir fed by a perennial spring, upto No, 23, 

Cave No. 1} (jj) as it now stands has four cells with benches. It was probably 
three separate caves which were converted to one. The central clumber had four 
brick dagobas which contained a large number of clay tablets with characters of the 
tenth century (many of which were encased in small day stupas similar to those at 
N aland a), circular scalings also of the sam? period and several small votive stupas 
and plaques with relie6 of the Buddha, Nearby were also found two small stone 
unis con taming ashes and five copper coins belonging to the Bah ami ni dynasty 
(i4th-ijth century). 

The next excavation. No. 14, is a large hall with a plinth on either side; two 
slender pillars between pilasters form the antechamber the inner walls of which 
are carved with four standing figures of the Buddlu. The shrine which is now empty 
probably contained an image of the Buddha. 
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Clearance of die area in front of Cave No. 18 brought to light 55 small stupas 
of varying sizes arranged in three rows on a brick-paved floor, a mined stupa 
and a flight of rock-cut steps. 

Excavated in the eighth or ninth century is Cave No. aj. It consists of a court, 
a small portico in front of a pillared verandah, an iitylar hall with a cel) on eidv.T 
side and a shrine with figures of the Buddha on its walls. There is also a representa¬ 
tion of a four-armed eleven-headed Avalokiiesvara, said to be the only relief of its 
kind in India, The figure of a nmlti-headed Avalokitcsvara is frequently found in 
Nepal and Tibet and in the later sculptures and paintings of Cambodia, China and 
Japan, Here it shows that Buddhism had adopted the prevailing Hindu practice of 
portraying their divinities with several heads and arms. This cave also has traces of 
painting, mainly of the Buddha. 

At a slightly higher level is another series awkwardly numbered from west to 
cast, which includes Nos, 29 to 35, 77 to 73, 98 and pp. 44 to 42 and 72 to 69. Cave 
No. 35 depicts the Dipankhara jataka; several have inscriptions, and the largest. 
No, 76. is a fine vihara with cells in the side walls. The verandah is composed of 
four pillars rising from a dwarf wall. The walls of the verandah and the far end of 
die inner hall arc carved with figures of the Buddha, Bodhhattvasand their consorts. 

Beyond tills at the highest level are Nos. 49 to 45 and 56 to 68, This range has 
some interesting excavations Nos. 64, 66 and 67 being remarkable for their profu¬ 
sion ot sculpture (Plate 3 SB), chiefly of the Buddha and BodhisaM vas with male and 
female attendants. Cave No, 66 (90) has a fine sculptured Litany of Avalokitcsvara 
in his role as the Saviour of the Eight Great Perils, with Tara on either side (Plate 8A). 
The adjacent cave has a large panel carved with the Buddha seated on a Lotus 
Throne, the lower stem of which is held by nagas, above whom are seated Bodlii- 
sattvas with their consorts, and on richer side of the Buddha is the Bodhisaitva 
Vajrapani with his sakri. Along the edge of the panel ate Standing and seated figures 
of the Buddha, with celestial figures above. 

There is a range of ten eaves, numbered 90, 91, 50, 31, 37 and 52 to 56 to the 
south, above die chaitya caves. They are in no way remarkable. 

On the northern side of the ravine, almost opposite the Darbar Cave, is Cave 
No. 78, which consists of a pillared verandah, a small inner lull and a smaller cell 
containing an image of the Buddha. The adjacent excavation has a dagoba, instead 
of an image of the Buddha. 

Further up and on the same side of the ravine is No, 8}, a large excavation so 
ruined hy the decay of the nock that it resembles a natural cavern. It has a large hall, 
of which die entire facade has disappeared, a square antechamber and two cells 
on the left and three cm the right. The inner shrine is now empty. In front stood 
a brick dagoba which was rifled long ago. The remaining caves in dtis range, Nos. 
78 to 87, are in a dilapidated condition. Nearly opposite the latter U a dam (said to 
have been broken by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century ) which formed a reser¬ 
voir and contained die water above. On the hill to the north, near the mined 
temple, are the remains of structural and monolithic stupas. From here a badly 
eroded flight of steps leads downi to the broad end of die ravine. 

Recently several interesting discoveries have come to light at Kanhcri. In 
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addition to the circular structure which was exposed in front of the chaitya, die bases 
of the structural stupas wliich once existed here were excavated. Thcv yielded 
two small copper urns, one of which coil rained ashes, a ruby, a pear!, pieces of gold, 
a gold casket with a piece of doth. In the other was a smaller silver casket containing 
a piece of cloth- These Were accompanied by a copper plate inscription with a date 
corresponding to a.o. 3 ^ 4 - 

[11 front of Cave No. 2 , the large excavation containing the nionofitliie dagohas, 
a stone coffer was found which held an earthen pot, which in turn contained shell 
and came I i an beads, coins and some decorated terracotta objects. 

Finally, on the northern side of the ravine, in front of Cave No. 84. rhe existence 
of old furnaces show that these monks extracted and refined metals. 

One of die striking features of this group of caves is the number of steps and 
paths, many with handrail*, leading from one cave to the next. Another, is the stone 
scats outside the caves, which, from the position of sockets in die rock above, were 
apparently sheltered by screens. A third is the system of runnels, cisterns and reser¬ 
voirs, which provided almost every excavation with a supply of water. 

About 300 metre* south of the chaitya, a path leads to the "stupa galleries of 
Kanhcri”. In rhe first gallery arc about twenty brick stupas. Beyond these is the ruin 
of a large stupa, behind which, in t he rock, are three small cells with badly eroded 
sculptures and Traces of painting. Furdier to the south-west, where tile floor rises, 
arc the ruins of II small brick stupas. Another rise leads to the remains of 33 small 
stupa*, [n the wall behind arc dagobas in half-relief and three benched recesses 
(Plate 13B). 

Whereas elsewhere in the Deccan, the monasteries show signs of having been 
abandoned from the second or third century to the fifth century A.n,, rcccm excava¬ 
tions at Kanhcri indicate that this settlement was continuously occupied from 
the second century n.c. to the ninth or tenth century a,d_. if not later. Besides being 
excavated over a long period of rime, the existence a t Kanhcri of the various forms 
of sculpture suggest tint the primitive or Hinayaua form of Buddhism flourished 
side t)v side with the theistic system of Maliayaua, and that even the arrival of the 
exponents of the Vehicle of the Thunderbolt in no way restricted the activity of the 
followers of the two earlier schools. Though there arc female divinities in the 
company of Bodhisattvas, other deities of the Vajrayana pantheon, which are in 
abundance at El bra and at Aurangabad, arc missing at Kanhcri. 

By the tenth century Buddhism was on the decline and with the Muslim invasion 
it disappeared from India for all purposes. Small bands of monks continued to 
reside in these damaged and deserted monasteries till the advent of the Portuguese. 
Kanhcri did not escape the religious zeal of these new conquerors, and in 1533 
Fr. Antonio dc Porto, a Franciscan priest, not only converted the remaining Buddhist 
ascetics to Christianity, but renamed the chaitya, the Church of St. Michael. 
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ELLORA 


Whereas at Ajanta the Hina vana Buddhists hid excavated a group of monas¬ 
teries and temples towards the beginning of the Christian era, at Ellon no earlier 
excavations had been commenced, the area apparently being previously unoccupied. 
Here a new undertaking was commenced by the followers of the Great Vehicle, 
which eventually developed under the Jains and the Hindus into a comprehensive 
range of Indian roek-cut monuments. 

At Ellora, 29 kilometres north-west of Aurangabad, there arc 34 excavations, 
the product of these three religious systems. Each had its own individual style of 
architecture and sculpture, and at Eflora the varied styles arc presented side by side. 
Cave Nos. 1 to 12 are Buddhist; 13 to 29 belong to the Hindus and jo to 34 con¬ 
stitute the Jam group. 

The Mahayana movement at Ajanta and at Ellora apparently started about die 
same time, whereas the group at Aurangabad seems to be of a slightly later date and 
was probably an offshoot from Ellora. 

The Buddhists were the earliest of the three great religious communities to 
occupy thissite, and as such their caves are in the southern end of the scarp, the most 
favourable position. Here they practised their religion for nearly two centuries, 
from about +50 to 650 A, D. Although contemporary with the corresponding series 
at Ajanta, there arc architectural and sculptural differences at Ellora wtutdl indicate 
that each monastic establishment followed its own particular system or doctrine. 
There is an unrestrained abundance of sculptured figuers on die walls, and the doors 
of the shrtnes arc invar ib]y flanked by towering Bodhisatrvas, often in die company 
of female deities, saktis and Taras or Saviourc'ses. Bodhisatrvas and their female 
counterparts not only appear independently but the function of the Compassionate 
Avalokircsvara, art he Saviour of the Eight Great Perils is given to Tara. Representa¬ 
tions of the Buddha in the shrine are dwarfed by gigantic Bodhisaicvas and the fami¬ 
liar figuers of the Maluyana pantheon, so prominent at Ajanta and elsewhere, seldom 
appear here. 

From about the fifth century A.t>, primitive ideas of magic and sexual mysti¬ 
cism began to filter into the religions of India, and Mahayana Buddhism was affected 
by these developments. Although Vajrayana. the Vehicle of the Thunderbolt, as 
it later came to be known, became established and flourished in Eastern India in 
die eighth century, its roots had already spread to Andhra, the Deccan and to 
[lib] Gujarat. The followers of these doctrines reached Aurangabad late in the sixth or 


at the beginning of die seventh century, whence they influenced the existing Maha- 
yina communities in that locality. It is these elements of Vajrayana dm are visible 
at Ellora—a host of divine Bodhuattvas with their sake is and Taras and a varied 
iconography in competition with that of the Brahman teal deities (Plate 4.2). 

Most of the caves at Ellora were originally painted, traces of which still persist. 
There is however no mural at Ellora which can compare with any at Ajanta. 

With the exception of the Ellora C hairy a and the caves numbered 11 and 12, 
the monasteries here are all single-storied excavations, consisting oi a verandah, 
a large central hall and a shrine. Cave Nos. i and 7 are unfinished and badly damaged 
a s sve 11. 

Considerably different from the other excavations is Cave No, 2 (Fig. I/O)- 
In place of the usual cells leading out from the hall, two side galleries have been 
added which are screened by an additional row of four pillars. The verandah is 
decorated with panels of seated Buddhas and the entrance to the lull is guarded 
by Avalokitcsvan and Vajrapani. Twelve massive pillars form an aisle all round 
tlic hail which is 14. metres square. The front wall of the hall is carved with images 
of the Buddha and with Tara with female attendants, all standing on a lotus The 
main pillars of the ball are highly ornamental, the upper members resembling a 
succession of diminishing petals, surmounted by an amalaka or melon-shaped capital, 
usually referred to as a compressed cushion. 

On either side of the hall are pillared vestibules or galleries leading u> the sub¬ 
sidiary shrines, which contain life-size images of the Buddha with Bodhisaftvas in 
attendance. The entrance to the main shrine is flanked by Avalokitisvara and 
Manjnsn, and against the rear wall is a figure of the Buddha seated cm a Lion Throne 
with Padmapani (Avalokitesvara) and Manjusn depicted as chauri-bcatetv 

The adjacent Cave No. 3, is about the same size. Twelve pillars w'iili the 'Vase 
and foliage" motif form an aisle around the hall. There are twelve cells in the side 
walls including the two on either side of the shrine. Sculptural decoration consists 
of the Litany of Avalokitcsvara in the verandah and the Bod his.ittvas Padmapani 
and Vajrapani as JwarpaUs and as attendants of die Buddha in the shrine. Tlic 
next (bur caves are so damaged that it is difficult to say which were separate excava¬ 
tions and how many belonged to one. 

Cave No. 4 was not completed and is also much ruined. A door in the right 
wall leads to a shrine; the left wall w-hich was designed for cells lias been left un¬ 
finished. The inner hall is devoid of pillars except for two pillars between pilasters 
in front of the shrine. Besides the figures of Bodhisattvas as dwarpabs or as attend¬ 
ants of the Buddha and the Litany of Avalokitesvara, female Bodbisaitvas are now 
prominent. On tlic left wall of the shrine is Avalokitesvara flanked by Tara and 
Blinkun. the former holding a lotus and the latter a string ol beads. Tlu\ theme 
also appears in the subsidiary shrine in front. 

Of uncommon design is Owe No. 5i ati exceptionally large and complex monas- 
tery (Fig. iKB). The inner hall is divided by twenty-four pillars into nave, side, 
front and rear aisles, with two parallel plinths miming the entire length oi the 
nave similar to chose in Cave No. 10 at Kanheri. The hall is 35.fi metres deep and 
lS metres wide* The front aisle lias a mined annexe which consists oi a small veran- 
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dah. a shrine with a processional path around it and tells in the sides of this passage. 

in the centre of the side walls arc two rectangular pillared vestibules with, attach¬ 
ed cells. The left wall has an additional shrine preceded by a pillared antechamber. 
In the far end of the hall is the main shrine containing a seated figure of die Buddha 
attended by Avalokjtesvara with Tara and Bhrikuti on the one side and Maitrcya 
witli two goddesses on the other. The pillars in the near row arc carved with decora¬ 
tive medallions, wliile the others resemble those in Cave No. z. 

Cave No. <5 is a large excavation consisting of an astylar hall and two secondary 
vestibules on cithei side with cells in their side walls. At the fir end is the ante¬ 
chamber and shrine. Though architecturally similar to the other excavations, the 
walls of the antechamber arc richly decorated with statuary of the Vajrayaoa pan¬ 
theon. 

Oq the left wall is Tara with male and female devotees, and on ihc right is 
Mahamayuri, the Tanrric goddess of spells and thr magic arts, standing under an 
ornate canopy with female attendants and dwarfs. On either side of the doors of the 
sanctuary are Avalokitesvara and Vajrapani widi attendants of both sexes, and the 
door-posts of the sanctuary are carved with the river goddesses. Gangs and Yamuna, 
In the shriue is an image of the Buddha seated on a Lion Throne with attendants. 
The side walls arc embellished with rows of Buddha images and male and female 
worshipper:. Facing the seated figure of the Buddha, inside the shrine, are two 
panels of what appear to be a seated Buddha and his consort. 

The shrine of Cave No. 8, instead of being located at the fir end, is projected 
into the hall and provided with a processional path or passage all round, similar to 
some of the monasteries at Aurangabad. The passage his tlircc cells oil die left; and a 
pillared gallery at the back, partially finished, and two pillars in front which set off 
die shrine from the hall. In front of the shrine is a smaller chamber witli a pillared 
chapel and a cell. 

Sculptural decoration in this cave is much die same as m the other viharas, flic 
Buddha seated in the midst of Maitrcya, Vajrapani and Manjusri. other findhisat tvas 
as d war pa las, and female devotees. On the wall of (he antechamber appears for 
the second rime Mahamayuri, a female chauri-bcarer on her left and a monk reading 
a manuscript. Within die sanctuary is a seated image of the Buddha Banked by 
Avalokitesvara accepting tbc homage of worshippers, some of them with offerings 
of fruit and others with incense. Both Avalokitesvara and Maitrcya, on ihe odicr 
side, are accompanied by their saktis, who hold a string of beads and a lotus. On 
the left, outside this monastery, is a panel of Hariri and Paudiika. 

The next excavation is an open terrace with a parape: in front and a pillared 
chapel at the back. The facade is divided into compartments, each containing a 
figure of the Buddha with Bodhisattvas. Above are five chaitya arches within which 
are images ot the Buddha or of Avalokitesvara. An interesting sculpture is Tara 
in her role as the Saviour of the Eight Great Perils. The shrine contains an image of 
the Buddha with attendant Bodhisattvas, female deities and devotees. 

The Ellon Chaitya, Cave No, to, known a* Visvakarnu or the Carpenters’ 
Cave, is the most remarkable in this group. Its external appearance is so altered 
[120] that it is difficult to recognise it in its original form (Plate 39). 


A door leads to an open courtyard which has on three sides a raised verandah 
or corridor whose plinth is relieved by the forequarters of animals. Beyond the side 
corridors arc cells arranged in three tiers. Tlic pillars of the corridor arc of great 
elegance, liavmg rail squire haws, changing to octagons, then to sixteen sides and 
even more, finally returning lo the square, surmounted by "vase and Foliage" 
capital*. Above the capitals arc plain brackets supporting the beam from which 
projects the architrave, Tliis lias a long frieze of a forest ■cenc, above which is an 
area ding containing “amorous couples” and scroll work, which composes the 
front or outer side of the parapet of the upper corridor. 

The central corridor below has an mmnished shrine on the left and m elaborate 
shrine dedicated to Arafokjtcsvara on the right. The latter comilts of a pillared 
antechamber carved with a seated figure of the Bodlmattva, with Tara and other 
male and female deities. Images ot the Buddha with attendant Bodhisativa* are 
placed above these sculptures. The walls of the shrine have additional images of the 
Fame Dodhisartva and of other Bodliisattvas and deities. 

A staircase on the left of tlic central verandah leads to the upper facade of the 
chajtya* which is made up of an outer verandah, from which one door flanked by 
two windows (now closed with wire netting) leads to an inner gallery, 

Th 1 facade of this diaitya is a remarkable feature* and mil ike tit' diaitya windows 
e be where, is here formed into a trefoil arch with a circular window m tlte upper 
part (Fig. jF, Pi 40 A), The ends of two rafters are to be seen within the arch and the 
edge of a third protrudes through rhe face ot the arch. Tins radical tramfoniution 
of the famous ehairya arch is the final phase of its development—it is the last of its 
series and of its class* as no further development of the true Jjriiic form ot she diaitya 
arch exists anywhere in India, 

The arch is crowned by a Al kirtimukha" p below which and on either side arc 
flying vidliyadharas (Plate 40A). 

On rimer side of the door are elaborate panels, tliat on the right depicting 
Aval ok ifoi vara with Frajnapar.imita. At the northern and southern ends of thil 
verandah. on either side of die chaitya window, are two recesses or alcoves, sur¬ 
mounted by a pyramid of chaitya arches. The recess on the left has a large image of 
Yajrapam with Tara on either side, above which is a panel of maithuna couples. 

That on the right has Avalokitcsvara with Tara and Bnrikuti on either side below 
a panel of dwarfs above. The last vestige of wooden forms is the roof of the verandah 
which seems to rest on rafters. 

The entrance to the diaitya hall is through three doors, which lead to ihc nave 
and side aisles, the frames of w r hirh are decorated with jnaiiiiuna couples 

The diaitya hall (Fig. 7) is larger than the two Mahayana diaitya* at Ajauta, 
and measure* 26 metres in length, 13.4 metres in width and 10.4 metre* m height* 

If is a splendid effort. The hall is separated into a front aisle (which is below ihe 
inner gallery above) by two central pillars, and the side aisles arc formed by eS 
columns. The two central pillars have tall square bases, octagonal shafts, vase and 
foliage™ memb:rs with moulding* and foliated capitah; the remaining a8 pillar* 

[4 + j metres in height) with bracket capitals* are octagonal* except for a narrow 
fluted necking, with unfinished medallions immediately below and above. The f 1211 



seventh pillar on the rigtit has an inscription, whose palaeography points to 2 date 
in the thirteenth century. 

The trifonutn lias at its base a frieze of dwarf figures in various poses. Above 
this, in compartments matching the pillars below, are seated and standing figures 
of the Buddha with Bodlusattva attendants. From the top of these compartments 
spring the roc Wnt beams of die vaulted roof, which meet at a central ridge, which 
is also rock-cut. The ends or bases of the beams are alternately carved with a multi- 
hooded naga with folded hands and a nag ini with flowers. Above the frieze ofdwarfi 
on the front of the triforium are three panels, the central panel depicting the donation 
of this chairya, while those on cither side have amorous scenes. The aisle on the left 
has an interesting carving ofTara, Avalokitesvara and Prajnaparamita, 

fn the far end is the dagoba T neatly 4.9 metres 111 diameter and B .2 metres in 
height, which unlike die other examples has a larger frontispiece, similar to those in 
Ajanta No. tg and No. 26. On this is carved a large seated Buddha attended by 
Avalokitcsvara and Maitrcya, under a Bod hi Tree with gandharvas on cither side 
(Plate 40B), 

The traditional rock-cut chaitya, normally an apsidd hall which was exclusively 
used for worship, saw its culmination in die Ellora Chaitya, Not only had its most 
distinguishing feature* the thaitya arch, changed but ii$ outward appearance was 
so altered that it is difficult to recognise it in its original form. The dagoba, 
reminiscent of the dead Master and so greatly venerated in ancient times* became a 
setting for the Living Buddiia, the Saviour. Images of the Buddha appeared every¬ 
where and even dominated and overshadowed the dagoba itself Mahay an a even¬ 
tually no longer considered it accessary to maintain separate prayer-halls; their 
vi haras became self-con tamed and resplendent, and were complete with main and 
subsidiary shrines containing images of die Buddha, These “chaitya-viharas 111 
served the dual purpose of being bath places of worship and halts of residence; 
in fact, the chaitya, so essential to the Buddhist faith, came to be absorbed into 
the vihara, whence it originated. 

Both the thice-storied monasteries at EJlora, Nos. 11 and 12, arc remarkable for 
their originality and design. Though fashioned on what may be termed a massive 
scale, they yet give the impression of simple directstoried viliaras* each floor having 
a pillared verandah in front (Place 41), In contrast to the simplicity of die facades, 
the inner halls of these storied sanctuaries have considerable sculptured details, and 
no two floors of any cave are alike. The basic difference between dicso monasteries 
is that Cave No. i 1 docs not have any residential cells. 

The “Do TaT, Cave No. n p is so-called as one storey was hidden under an 
accumutarion of cardi. Its description *Do TaF has been retained to distinguish it 
from the other tlireMtoricd excavation* which is called fc Teen TaF' (Plate 41)* 

The ground floor is a broad pillared verandah with two cells and a central 
dtrine containing a seated figure of the Buddha in the company of Avalokitcwara 
and Vajrapant, On die lcfr t in a chamber from which a flight of steps bads to the 
upper floor, is a recess or minor shrine dedicated to Avalokitcsvara, who is flunked 
by Tara and Bhrikuti; the adjacent walls arc carved with figures of die Buddha 
11221 above, and Avalokitcsvara, Vajripaui, Kunda and other deities below* 


The first floor is a row of five chambers to the rear of a pillared verandah. The 
first cell is incomplete and the fifth is a plain cell with a rodcHn.it bench. The three 
central celts arc shrines extravagantly sculptured with figures of the Buddha and 
almost every major and minor deity of the Vajrayami pant]icon. At the south end 
of the verandah is another small shrine with similar embellishment 

The upper level has in addition to the pillared verandah a second row of pillars 
which screens the shrine at the rear. The shrine has a seated image of the Buddha 
with Avalokitcsvara on either side, and its walls arc relieved with carvings oi the 
BuJJIuIh of male and female Bodhisattvas. their attendants and other deities. 

The “Teen Taf\ Cave No. 12 (Plate 41), is an even more remarkable excava¬ 
tion both for its architectural plan and die abundance of sculp lure at all levels. The 
long transition from symbols of the Buddha to images of die Buddha; and from 
these images to representations ot Rodliisattvas and their sattis reached its climax 
at Ellora, The Buddha* though not completely relegated to flic background h is 
here overshadowed by a host of divine Bodhisattvas and their female counterparts 
and considerably more importance is given to all other deities which Vajrayana 
had introduced and had begun to worship^ 

A narrow doorway leads to a large rectangular courtyard, almost 34 metres 
broad and 12 metres deep, at the eastern or farther end of which is the lower level 
of Cave No. 12. The ground Boor of the “Teen Tal M is shaped like an inverted 1 \ the 
antechamber and shrine being placed at the far end There are three cells in the left 
waif four in the rear (rwo on cither side but not connected to the antechamber) 
and three in die right wall, hi addition there is one celJ in each of the side walls 
of the antechamber. The main hall has three rows ot eight pillars and die ante¬ 
chamber lias three rows of two which create a corridor Of colonnade leading upto 
the entrance of the shrine. 

On etcher side of the door of 1)1: sliriue are carved seated figures of Maitreya 
and Manjiisri. Within the shrine is a large sea cue of the Buddha in the dhyauf-mudra 
which is surrounded by figures ot Maiyusri.Jiianaketm Tara, Kundaand odier deities, 
all carved below smaller seated images of the Buddha. 

Large images of the Buddha with attendant Bodhisattvws occupy the side walls 
of die antechamber The rear walls of die hall as well as the pilasters are carved 
with images of Vajrapani, Vajrasattva* Padmapanh Kunda and Tara as well as die 
Buddhist “mandala ++ —the mystic square composed of nine compartments contain¬ 
ing figures of Bodhisatt™, the Buddha and other deities, 

A flight of steps leads from die first cell on the right to the level above. The 
walls of th*~ staircase are covered with carvings ot Avalokkcsvara* V ajrapam, the 
man data* along with Tara, Kunda and Bhrikuti, now shown until halos. The plan 
of this level is similar to that below—“the hall having three rows of eight pillars with 
one row of four pillars in the antechamber: most of the sculpture is also on the walk 
towards the fir end. Vajmattva. the sixth Phyani Buddha, is depicted on a pilaster 
Banked by Padmapani and Vajrapaui* below which are panck of the Buddha, 

Tara and a Bodhisattva. 

The doors of die shrine have images of Padmapani and Vajrapani who are 
also on either side of the seated image of the Buddha within. The inner walk ol [1231 


the shrine arc carved with image* of Tara* Jambhala and other female deities below 
seven smaller figures of the Buddha. 

The staircase leading to the upper level is on the northern or left side ol the hill. 
There are five rows of eight pillars in the main hall and two pillars between pilasters 
which screen the antechamber. The first row of eight pillars serves to form a 
verandah; the remaining four rows divide the hall into four cross or traverse aisles. 
At the ends of each aisle arc identical seated images of the Buddha* with Avalokit- 
csvara and Vajrapaui on cither side under the Bodhi Tree, On the rear wall of the 
main half on either side of the antechamber, arc carved the Seven Manushs or Mortal 
Buddha*, and the Seven Dlijrant Buddhas, the sixth being Vajrasattva and the seventh 
the Adi Buddha* who whni depicted in sculpture u referred to as Vajradhara* and is 
regarded as a Buddha in Meditation, 

On the side and rear walls of the antechamber is a panel of twelve female deities, 
which include die three Taras, Kunda. janguli, Mahamaymi, Bhrikuti, Pandora* 
VajradJiatkvari and others. Above these goddesses arc eighteen images of the 
Buddha. 

The shrine has a large seated image of die Buddha with Avalokiresvara and 
Vajrapani on either side, and its wall* are carved with images of Bodhmttvas, ot 
whom Maitreya T Manjusri and Jnatiaketu can be recognised. Above these images 
are seven figures of the Buddha, and on the walls opposite the sratuc of the Buddha 
are Tara andjanibhala. 
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CHAPTER 

AURANGABAD 


Tii£ TWELVE sanctuaries at Au bancabau have been excavated 111 a precipitous 
scarp of the bill, three kilometres north of the city, They consist ot a group of five 
caves north of the suburb of Begumpani and a second series ot four, one and a 
half kilometre east of die former. Further east are three plain cells which art of no 
importance and interest* 

Aurangabad witnessed the three phases of Buddhist rock architecture. 1 hr 
earliest productions belong ro die followers nf the lesser Vehicle who excavated 
one duitya. Cave No, 4, in the second century vd* With die revival of die religion 
at die end of tile fifth century by the Maluyana Buddhists, tJie older caves wrre 
occupied and modified and probably new excavations were commenced. The 
exponents of die Vajrayana doctrine emerged at Aurangabad in the seventh century 
and during the ensuing two hundred years concentrated their aciivirics mainly at 
the eastern end of the group. The existing Malm ana community apparently yuc- 
cinnbed to these new influences* just as Himtyaiia had taken to die worship ot die 
image of the Buddha. 

Some of die sculptures here surpass even die fitiesT at Ajaniau I besides displaying 
great ted mica I skill and a wealth ot detail, di? representations of kmlc deities and 
goddesses of larg * and voluptuous proportions* in their scanty garments and ornate 
head-drc>ses T and in their physical appearance»arc a vi vid picture of the people ot 
that period. Other compositions depict the ritual and practices which Vajrayana 

had taken over iron 1 rhe Hindus. . 

The first excavation is die most westerly ol tin group, and is also at die highest 
level. The verandah had four pillars in front which formed a potch similar to tin; 
in Give No. t at Ajanta. These are now destroyed. The eight pillars ol the verandah 
havc srjmre bases and round or polygonal shales of different patterns. [11 tin strut* 
under cadi wing of the bracket capitals are small female hgurcs under trees* The 
pilasters are decorated with circular and senru-eirctilar medallions. 

Tlunce doors lead from the verandah* which is metres in length, to an in¬ 
complete lull. The central door is decorated with carvings of the river goddesses 
Gangs and Yamuna and of maidiuna couples. Above the lintel is a frieze of mu na¬ 
ture duitya-irnttU, eaefi with a figure of the Buddha within. On the inner wall 
of die verandah as well as on the end walk are pinch of the Buddha with Avalokit- 
csvara and Vajrapani, Outside the verandah, beyond the pilaster on the Jett, U a 
relief of seven images of the Buddha between tk? same two Uodhisattvas. 
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Cave No, 2 is a squire flat-roofed sanctuary without cells in the side wails. The 
front is completely destroyed. The door of die inner hall is 60 oil higher than that 
of the verandah. Towards the front cud of the hall is a colonnade made up of two 
pillars between pilasters which arc decorated with medal lions and half-medallions. 
The shrine has a processional path around it T the w^Ils of which are carved with 
figures of the Buddha attended by Vajrapani and Padmapani. On either side of the 
door to the shrine arc Avalokkesvara and Manjusri attended by mgas and dying 
figures. The shrine has a majestic statue of the Buddha seated on a Lion Throne. 
Smaller figures of the Buddha and of Bodhisictvas arc carved on the surrounding 
walk. 

Although damaged. Cave No. 3 is one of the finest at-Aurangabad, The 
verandah with a chapel at either end is completely ruined. The hall which is 12.5 
metres square has twelve pillars which create the effect of a front,, side and rear aisles 
or corn ion. The pillars of the hall have a variety of designs and an abundance o! 
detail all executed with care and precision, even the fluting; and shafts being filled 
with rosettes. Pillars such as these arc also to be found at Ajanta, but here die effort 
seems to be to fill every vacant space and to surpass all previous efforts. On the frieze 
above die pillars are a scries of diaitya-froms containing figures of the Buddha with 
attendants, as well as scenes from his life. An arresting feature of all the pillars t$ 
the mini her of panels containing figures m pursuit of pleasure—dancing, drinking 
and frolicking—some even quarrelling, as well as oiaidiuita couples, jesters and 
dwarfs. 

At each end of the front and rear aisles are cells, and leading off the two side 
aisles arc pillared vestibules (Fig. 17C), 

The antechamber is also screened with highly ornamental pillars and pilaster* 
arid its entrance is decorated wuh the figures of the river goddesses Gauga and 
Yamuna. It is however jn the shrine dial some of the most remarkable sculpture is 
to be seen. The central portion is occupied by a seated figure at the Buddha with 
Avalokjtesvara and Manjusri on eidler side; and the side walls have two nearly life- 
size groups of votaries kneeling in adoration before the image of the Buddha. 
There arc male and female figures, some offering garlands, others with hands 
clasped, and all displaying a touching eagerness in their attitude and expression. 

A few metres to the east is the Aurangabad Chaitya, Gave No 4. It is badly 
ruined, the entire facade having been destroyed* as well as parts of die vaulted 
roof the dagoba and all the pillars. It is rccungufar in plan, 12.2 metres deep 
and 0.6 metres wide, with 17 octagonal pillars which separate die nave from the 
aisles. Except for two fragments, these pillars are recent restorations (Plate 43), and 
are arranged in a semi-circle at the far end as at Ajanta No. 9. The vaulted roof 
is ribbed in stone* while die ceiling of die aisles is flat and plain. The mtorsum is 
decorated with a row of ehaitya arches, above a continuous band of the rail* which 
rests on a row of pilasters* corbels and plain lintels. 

The dagoba* i J metres in diameter, consists of a tall damaged drum and a dome 
surmounted by a tall pedestal decorated with the rail partem (Plate 43). 

On the grounds of its rectangular plan, comparatively tall dagoba and the arcad- 
1126 ] ing on the iriforium, this chaitya has been assigned to die second or early tliird 


century a,d. Though contemporary with or slightly later than die Kanhcri Chaitya, 
to which it hears no resemblance, it lias one feature in common, the absence of an 
attached monastery. 

A flight of steps leads to a small sanctuary, 2.5 metres square, which contains an 
image of the Buddha seated between Avalokitcsvara and Manjusri. Panels on the 
outer wall and to the right of the shrine depict die Buddha in various mudras or 
attitudes. This cave, No. 5, has been appropriated by the Jains, the statue of the 
Buddha being treated as a “Tirthankara \ 

At a higher level, rile westernmost excavation in the second series is Cave No 6. 
It consists of a shrine, a processional path surrounding die antechamber and four cells 
in each side with two more at the back, the latter being subsidiary shrines - The 
verandah in from is in ruim. 

The walls of the antechamber are decorated with figures of Jambliafa in the 
company of female attendants. Tile doors of die shrine as well as of the subsidiary 
shrines arc carved widi Bodhisattvas as dwarpalas, particularly striking being the 
images of Manjusri and Vajrapani at the main shrine. 

The shrine is occupied by a seated figure of the Buddha with Bodhisattvas in 
attendance, and 011 either side is a congregation ol kneeling devotees, similar to that 
in Cave No. 3,. though not so well executed. 

From the plan of Cave No. 7 {Fig. 6C). it will be seen that this excavation resem¬ 
bles the later Brakmanical temples. The shrine is now m the centre with die proces¬ 
sional path around it. The pillared verandah in front has a subsidiary sltriue at either 
end and two additional shrines are cut into the rear wall of the passage. It is datable 
to die 7th century. 

This is one of the larcst and most decorative of the cave? at Aurangabad. Though 
images of the Buddha are carved in die shrines, the emphasis lias passed to die Bodhi- 
satrvas, their saktis and other deities of the Vajrayana pantheon. 

In die chipcl to the left of the verandah, besides the standing figures of die 
Buddha between Bodhisattvas, there is a fine pane! of six female deities, saktis of the 
Dhyani Buddhas or Bodiiisattvas, with die Buddha on the right and Avalokitcsvara 
on the left. The elaborate head-dress of these figures, dieir scanty garments, and each 
holding a bouquet of flowers, make this a pleasing composition. The corresponding 
chapel on the right is carved with the figures of Panchika and Hariti with an infant 
on her lap, and female attendants. The pillars of these chapels resemble those in 
Cave Nos. 23 and 24 at Ajanta. The frieze of elephants above the pillars 11 a novel 
feature, and so also are the statues of goddesses stand mg on pedestals at the comers 
of the verandah along die back wall. 

To the right of the main door leading to the passage is a panel containing Man¬ 
jusri, tlie Bodhiutrv.i who was charged with the spread of Buddhism, attended bv 
male and female attendants and dwarfs. On etc left is an extremely clear panel of 
the Litany of Avalokitcsvara. In each scene around the Bodhisattva wo figures 
seem 10 be praying to be saved from some form of danger. They arc met by Avalo¬ 
kitcsvara flying to their rescue, hi the uppermost panel on the right, the danger is 
“fire 1 ", the next is the "sword of an enemy", next are ''chains or fetters (imprison¬ 
ment)’’ and in the lowest, the danger is "sliipwreck or water". To the left the upper- 
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most represents “the attack of a lion ", then the “danger from snakes then an “en¬ 
raged ele phan t”, and the last is “death", which is shown by a female, a Kali -1 ike 
demon, about to snatch away a cluld from its mother's lap. 

This litany rtpracedly occurs in the later cave temples. It is said that the Buddha 
had great regard for the mercantile community who not only endowed and support¬ 
ed the monasteries but who also faced unknown hazards in providing the community 
whh goods brought from far away places, hi Mahayaita times many a rich merchant 
caused this litany to be carved in die monastery he had endowed. 

The inner hall is metres broad and 11.5 metres deep. It is actually the circnm- 
ambulatory passage and has three cells on cacti side and two subsidiary shrines 
behind the main shrine. 

On cither side of the door of the main shrine are the tamed Tara panels ol 
Aurangabad. Tara is shown standing on a lotus with a Jtuus in hand, and an elaborate 
head-dress against a nimbus; her attendants are also elaborately attired. Above 
arc vidhvadliaras and to the side are smaller seated figures of the Bud J ha. 

The sanctuary' contains a large image of die Buddha seated on a Lion Throne, 
celestial musicians and flying figures over his shoulder. On the right wall is Avalo- 
kitesvara and Tara standing, while 011 tlic left wall is the “Temple Dancer'*, one of 
the most famous panels at Aurangabad—a superb composition of a handsome dancer 
in die midst of six female seated musicians (Plate 44). The pose of the central figure is 
typical of the Indian Stylcof dancing and die expressions on the faces of the musicians, 
particularly of the fluteand cymbal players, show naturalness and ease. Such a scene in 
the sanctuary, facing the image of dir Buddha, indicates that the Vajrayatu Buddhists, 
under dtc influence of the Hindus, had included dance performances in their ritual, 
such as existed in the Brahtnanical ceremonies of contemporary and later periods. 

The remaining two caves, Nos, 8 and 9, are both unfinished and mined. The 
former appears to be an unfinished square viliara with two cells on the left and a 
small hall on die right. Cave No. 9 consists of an extensive verandah 26 metres 
long and fl.i metres broad, behind which are three chapels, die central one being 
larger than die other two, as well as having an antechamber in front of the shrine. 

The ver and ah, though subjected m torrential rain and scorching heat, has 
retained much of its original sculpture. Tliere is a "Reclining Buddha" on die left 
similar to that in Cave No. at Ajanta, a four-armed Avalokitcsvara, and a standing 
figure of Manjusri on the other wall. Around die central cave are female figures 
with flowers in their hands, as well as Tara with Bodhisattva attendants. The doors 
of the shrines are guarded by A valokitcsvara and Manjusri or with nagas and dwarfs, 
and the side wall of the antechamber has a tall crowned and bejewelled Padmapani 
with a lotus in his hand. 

The divinities of Aurangabad are kind and compassionate, and may be appealed 
to for protection—for the Buddha had passed into Nirvana and w*is unaffected by 
human suffering. A legend grew up that a Bodhisattva of such compassion and self- 
denial liad pledged himself never to seek tlirough Nirvana that state of peace, until 
he had redeemed‘the whole human race from lufleriug and ignorance. Such is 
Padmapam or A valokitcsvara, the Bodhisattva, the Manifested Lord, or the Lord 
[1281 Who Looks Down, the Saviour and Lover of mankind. 
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H. CHRONOLOGY OF THE BUDDHIST CAVE GROUPS 
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INDEX AND GLOSSARY 


iSMCiw, i square or iecUOgular able forming rhe 
downing member of rise capital 
Adamantine Way r ice Vajrayana 
Adi-BtuidJw. Hie primordial god. al id tilkd 
V^jnictkn^- J7« JJ4 
Afghanistan, ft, jS 

aiile, lateral division tunning at the sidbi of the 
MVC 

Ajjuu, i8 ( 23. 

Ciuitya. cave No. 9. tit, 23* 81-N2 

Chafe ya» cave Na, 10. iN, 12, 43, Ii* 8 i 4 tj 

Chafe ya, cave No, 19. 27. fll, 

Chafeya, cave No, 2tf P 27, flf. 

Ajivika sea. founded by UuL M.okjnfuurj. 
contemporary and Eon tier friend of Mahav10 ■ 
now no huger cxranr 
Abwbhya, Dbynnj Buddha 

amaUka, flat, timed tiu'km-fh.iped member, 
uiiraltv at the mi limit of a spire or mltinin 
AtnanLvjEi, 39, 44 
Afnitabha. Dbyani BnAflft 
Anioglnfeddi P Dhyam Buddha 
amygdJuiJjl trap, tine-granicd. tgncoui rode 
often lying in step, in which almond-duped 
caviricf have been idled with minerals, 3 
Aranda disciple of the Buddha 
Andhra* 39, 44 
apwre*, etlnml nymph 

ape, jpilil, rhe circular termini Ekau of a build¬ 
ing: first applied to a Ho nun fkdlka 
ardiicravct the he,im or lowcff division of the 
cnsbfatigg, which extends from column to 
column 

arhanr. a perfected being, one who has realised 

Nirvaiu. 14* 30 

Auriga.. Buddhist ptukwnpiirr, 3148 
Av, 4 j r Emperor, 3* 7-10,, u* i<k 4^- 5 ° 

Aurangabad. 40* IJpIi* 


Ghaifya* eivt No. 4, jj, 110 
'Temple Dancer**; u* 

Avtlokileivara, BndhiMtWa, H thc Lard who 
looks down in com piston", 31 * 37 * 39 * 40 . 
36, s* P 91,99, idq, 119* 1 jt, uj* rail ia 4 
127, 14 ^ 

four-armed. at Aurangabad, cave No, 9. liB 
four-amid, eleven-headed, it Kanhm. rift 


Hagh. 57-58 

Kang Mahal, rave No. 4. 58 
Bar.itw Hill* a, 8 
Bcdia, :j. atiipHH 
apniiil vihara, 19 , * 7 . 91 

Cluitya* 93-94,103 

Bhadrapta, Hodhfejiiva 

Bhaj*, 2 ^ 2| f ift, 71-74 

cave No. 18, 74 
Chait«, 21. as, ti-75 

hhticdii 1 (Pali: bhikku), lit, a beggar, a meiuli- 
cint, One who begi for JiXKifor the body 
and food for rhe mind 
blnkihu-griJia, a H>fitary cell 
Bkrikuti* fluddht*r Tantrir goddess, ji r 119. . 120. 
lit, 122, 124 

Ik> P flodhi irre. tine pi pal tree, rhe Tree of Wii* 
dom. Finn fdfabm* The tree under which the 
Buddlci attained Enlightenment 
BodboaElva^ Lu Hina yam Buddhism, a previous 
incarnation of the Buddha; in Mahayaru 
BiiJdlmm. a heavenly being who TOhmtmly 
postpones Buddhahood in order to work for 
the welfare of the world, 30-33+ 37 
Avaiofcirewara, 11,37,39* 13+91* 1itf. 1 iff. J^o 
Bhadrapah. 33 
rdianupFir, 53 
fawWtBi 3J 
KjiiEgarthha + 33 
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Mnoeyi* the future Buddha, 14* jo* ] U 4^» RS . 
90 

Manjutri. 31, 57 + jB 

Pjdmjpjiu, die Lotus Bcircr, cpjthcroi'Avjfo- 
kitrsvara 
Ratxupaiil Ih 37 
SanuilTabliadra, 33, |7 
Vajrapani* Jl,37 
Vtwapini, 31, 3 7 
Ronimukonch Hill, 44^ 43 
bole, a friable earthy clay, usually red 
Brahma, Hindu god 
brahman* else priestly dan 
Broach, Bhrgukacca* Barygaza, 27, ia 
Buddha, Buddhism* *-6 . iwj* 17. m 

Buddhist tUil + see Rail 
Burma* $ 

eclk, small chamber, compartment tor die image 
or tymbcil 

Ceylon or Sri Lanka, 5* 12, 50 
cjiaitya, sacred spot, shrine* temple, 8. IT. j6 t 
IB. 22-24* 27, 33* 43-44, 59-&°t 62, m, Tlo h 
112 t m, t29 

diairym irti, ornamental arch over the entrance 
to the cbiityas or temples; also used as a 
decorative motif on walk, above windows and 
doofi, 11. 23. 27, 33. 31. 6j* 1*1 
chidtyaJ, primitive, 22, 43-48 
Gutitapalli, 22* 44-43 
Jrninar (Tidja Lena), 22, 47-48 
Mahakalu 22, 46-47 

chiitya-vihara, a strtiemrt or a cave temple which 
served the purpose of both shrine and monas¬ 
tery' 

chaitya window, 23, 24, 33 
chairj r wheel, Buddhist symbol; the Wheel of 
the Law 

chants, umbrelb, symbol of universal para- 
tnoyoKy 

diaiirp-hcarer h attendant with fly-whisk 
China, 5 

Cbrisfiamiy, i* 14* 24, 31 
conceptions, abstract, jS; mental, 38 
Cuirh, 27. 29 

itgoba, cult object corresponding to the open- 
air srupa. located wiihin a rock-eui or struc¬ 
tural rniitya, 12, 17+^2* 24, 2?, J3* J 4 T ( 33 - 
See stop 
dal ini, ihe-ghotil 
Drvnirnnrri, 50 
Dhamoer, 60-62 

+ "Bhitn ka bazaar^. Cave No. 12* tit 


dharitti, sacred spells 

dhamtf, law; in Asokan inscriptions=rightc- 
oiisncss; in Buddhism = (a.) doctrine, (b) a 
momentary cnttfrguration of events 
dharmakaya, body of essence, 30, 37+ Sec Three 
Bodies 

Ohyani Buddhas., Buddhas in Meditation, 37, 39, 

m 

Aksohhya, 37 
AnitCabW 37 
Amoghasiddhi # 37 
Batnasambhiva* 37 
Vairntma, 37 
Vajmsatcva, 37 

Docctic Heresy, a second century lieiesy, that 
Christ* s body was only a semblance or rlv 
of ethereal substance, 31 
dormer window, window in a sloping roof 
do til* two-storied, Sec ""storied excavations 
dwirpjla* door-lee per 

Eastern Ghats. 45 
Eightfold Noble Path. 13 

Eight Grrat Perils, see Litany of Avalolrifctsvara 
Eight Holy Places, Lunibini, Gaya, Samath, 
Husinagara, Sravasfi, Sinkisya, Rajagtihj and 
Vaisali; 16 

Elvira, temple of, ai Karla, io8 + iff* Alio 
known as Yamal 
Ellon. 27, 3 s* 40; 118-124 
Do taf 122-123 
Teen tal, 123-124 

Visvakarma* the CarpcmerT Cave* Ctttityi 
cave No. 10* 2, 24, 27, iio-m 

Fa Hiien (Fa-Hicn). Chinese pilgrim who jour¬ 
neyed to India at the beginning of the fifth 
century a.o in order to obtain authentic 
texts of Buddhist books on monastic disci¬ 
pline. 29 
Pint Council ll 

First Sermon, in the Dm Patk near Banam, 6, 37 
Four Noble Truths, 12-13* 14 
Four Ominous Signs a sick man, an old nun, 1 
corpse and a beggar or mendicant 
Fourth Great Council, 12, 28 
fresco, a mode of painting upon wills covered 
with damp freshly-laid plaster 
fronton, pediment 

gajiLkvhmi, goddess situated between two 
elephants 

Ciindkiri, area outMoc the districts of Ptshi- 


war and Rawalpindi in Pakistan and a part ol 
castern Afghanistan* 28. 29 
gandharvafs),, heavenly divine musicians; female 
counterparts were (he nymphs or apnratts 
Ganga. Gauges river, Buddhist river-goddeu, 
38,120.125 

gauri(s), minor Yajtaymi goddesses, violent m 
character, with a garlan d of heads 
Gautama, personal runic of the Buddha 
Glullta paid, Bodhisitui; alio considered an 
emanation of Vajpnttv^ the will Dhyani 
Buddha, }\ 

Going Forth, 6 

gopuram, cow gate, ornamental structure over 
entrance 1 of temples in South India, (7 
Great Vehicle, see Mahayatts 
Gujarat, 27 

Glltllapalli* 22, 43, 44"45 

Hariri -in ogmss who used to prey <m the children 
0fRajagriha T 38, 8j, 120. U? 
hafiniiu, pedestal on the dome of a stop or a 
eUgubi 
Hebrews, 26 

Hiruyaiu, the Lesser Vehicle, one of the three 
great divisions of Buddhism^ 12, 14. 1 - I-2 ^ 

24-27, *9-30. 37, S^t 59* 61 > no, in. 125 
Holv Places. 7* 16, See Eight Holy Places 
Hsuin Tung (Yuan Chwaftg)* Chinese pilgrim 
who (ravened India Ironi ^3° &I3 

search of authentic Buddhist scriptnm, 27, 19 < 

tt* 5 * 

lndra + god 

Iran or Persia* ah, 30 

Islam, 24, 26, 41 

tains. Jainism, 5. 26, s ifl 

Jambhala. Buddhist guarduii of wealth; also 
guardian of a quarter, 3#, 124* 127 
Jangnh, serpent goddess, 38, i^4 
Japan, 5 

Jaoltas, itnrkt of the previous births of the 
Buddha, 30, to S3, Sj, Champeyya* *5* 
Chhaddacta* 83; Dtpankhara* if 6 : Hainu. 
85; Haiti, »?: NtahajaruU. Hr Mahaum- 
niagga, 85* *7; Buru + 85; Sama, 83; Sam- 
klupobt H + Sibi, 8S: Sutasoma* 87. ■*: 
Venantin p 8£; Vidhunpandit*. H 
Jnanakctu, Bodhisativa, JJ* 1^4 
Jumna, see Yamuna 
lunaeadh, 27* 52-33 

Uprkot T old tott of Junagadh, 52 
Junnar, 2ft, 4J+ 47 _ 4^* 102.-107 


Mamnoda Hill, 102-104 
Ambika Lena Chaitya, 103 
Btiima Shankar Chairya, ioa 
Mamnoda Cbaiiya. 2 J. 103*104 
Shivneri Hill, 104-105 
Shivneri Chahys* ovc Na 4 *: I *>5 
Tulja Lena Charrya + 21, 41 * 47H^. <03 
Suhnman Hills, 105-107 
Ganesh Lena Chaitya* 23* 105-IQ6 

ka!p p age. |7 

Kanheri. 17* *6, 40, 45, 461 61. * i ***7 
Chaitya, cave No- 1, 112 
Chaitya, cave No. 3, 112-115 
Darbar Cave, No. in, tlj 
recent ilneoratics* 11(^117 
stupa gallery. 117. q~v, 

Karad* 64-67 
Karla, 17 . *h 2 ^* 10*- 111 
Great Chairya, 23* 108-sm 
karma, the law ol hie 
Karnataka or Mysore 
Katsamhle, sec Nenavali (Sudliagarh) 

Kashmir, 12 

Kashpp, disciple of the Buddha 
Kathiawar Peninsula* 12, art, 50-56 
Khambhali«ia + 54* 56 

kirtinnikb. face of feme, an ornamental naik of 
great antiquity in Indian art 
Kc'h ?0 
Kolvi. 5S-60 
Kondane, a h iy, th 20, 

Chaitya, ly, 23, 26, 75-^6 
Koudivte, see Maluk.ih 

Ko 11k-ill, narrow snip of lowland along the 
west coast of Indu. extending from the 
Damanganga over in the north, to Goa, 63-70 
Krishna (Kistna)* a rivet m Andhra* 44 
Kdutnya* a member of die warrior class 
Kutigatbhj, Ihoddhasattva. 35 
Kubcra, god of wealth 
Kuda. rtj-65 

K nnda, Buddhwr gnddcu of spelts and numras. 
122, 12 J 

lanja dibba, courtetani* mounds. Buddhist 
mtnmdi in Andhra, 39 
lena, ovc 

Lesser Vehicle, see Hina vain 
lingi T linesm, pbtlic etiibkm. 47 

Litany ofAvilokitftvira. 3T,4o. ®5i9*. SIJ * Il<v « 

119.tl? 

Litany of Tara, 40, 11K no 4 

Locaiia, sakei of the Dhyam Buddha Vairocaft.. 

Ji* 17 
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Loans HMu, i m io f 2a, 43* 44 
Iota, watce^pot 

lunette, ffcjoiit dupe, a ierni-crrnjijr spec or 
opening 

M dud, fi~—fhh 

Malnbk 22, 43. 45~47» *3 
Maliainayun, Buddhiu gcnUt^ of spelli uid 
tnjgrc -tt\ 38, 120, 124 
Mahajanghika, Buddhist sect. II, n, 1E 
mahavana, great torest 
M^aviniH founder of jdinmn 
Mabaymj, die Great Vehicle, one of die three 
great divisions of Buddhism, 12* 15, 18, uj w 
-It “7+ *Hj* 36, 3,7, 112, 11?! 122, 125 
maithuiu couples* ainurcnn or loving couplet 
Maitreya, the Coming nr Future Buddha, 14, jo, 
jl* 46, ftft, *>C F 120 F 122* I 2TJ, 124 
laulcjr-j, mythical sea monster 
Malwa, 27. S7 h 59 
Alutukip sakri of Aksobhya, 3 < „ 37 
numdah, mystic diagram nr magical symbol 
Manjuiri, Bodhis.mva, 31, 37, 109, ng, 120,121, 
ri*, i z6 t 127, U8 
Manmoda Hill, see Jutitiar 
mantra* spell ot formula 

Mamishi Lkiddh.it, mortal Buddbu, Vifoiyin, 
Sikh a, V tsvabhit, Krakurchandj, Kjcukamum, 
Kaihyapa and Sakyarmmi (Gauunu the Bud¬ 
dha), J4„ 29, 11, li k S7, 90, 124 
Mara, assault and temptation of the Buddha, 
by, $ 4 . 92 

Mated* see Mahakali 
nutatigE, outcast*: woman 
Middle Course or Way* 12-13 
Miracle of Sravaul* Ha, fcfl 
Mongolia, j 
mutiny attitude ot pu-v 
Mysore or Karnataka 

naga, nagi:114 mate, female make spirit 
Nag^rjurukondj* 44. <0 
Nasarjum Half, h 
Nafanda* 41, 56, 115 
N*ilL 19* 26* ofi-tot 
Chaitp, cave No. ifr* 43, 96-97 
chaiiya-vibri.Grvi: No. 14. 74,97*99 
Sri Yaina Cave, No, i$ f 19 

central ot main compartment of a 

34, 69. See also Sudhagarlt 

NirgruuJiaj^ jaius 

nirnufiikayj. created body See Three Bodies 
Nirvana, lit- blowing out, the rourinn of indi¬ 
vidual csivtcnce* ij, 14, 29, 30 


nave. tne 
budding 
Nnuvali, < 


Noble Eightfold Path* ij 


PaJuiapafu, the Lotus Bearer, Uodlmauv.n 
epithet of As'ilokiteivata, q.y. 
Padnunmfclyva, Buddlmt missionary, 41 
Pakistan, 16 
Fab, see Maharl 

palimpsest an inscription or manuscript over 
which aaotket ha* been subsequently written 
Panchih, consort of Hariri 


Pandara, sain of Amitabhj* 31, 37, 124 
PanJu Lena, ice Nasik 
parartkas, spiritual perfection^ j i 
Ririninrim* Fmal Blowing Out, A* 12 r 14 
Persia or Iran 
pipal tree, sec Bo Tree 
piiaei, drmottcxi 
Piblkhon, 19 P 4 z + 40, 77-79 
Chaitya, cave No, 3* 77-7B 
Chaitya* cave No. 10, 78-79 
Chaitya, cave Not 12, 79 
Chaitp, caw No. 1J, 79 
amp galfcty # 70 
pondhi, cistern or tank 

pradaksliina path, processional path or cireum- 
ambila ^ry 

Prajnaparatnita, perfection (it Insight, die perso- 
Hifiotdon of the qualities of j Bodhaattwa* 
36* jS, nip 122 

Pmtyeka Buddhas, thoM. B who, wi thout guidance, 
Jiad tnitnd the trurli fur themselves ^nd had 
noi dpvloscd it 10 the world, 29 
puja, devotion or worship 


llahuEa, the Buddha P s son 
mil vcdiK ihe Buddhisr Rail, 8, 17, 24, 35 
Rang MJuf ice Bagh 
RaEiLtpui, Boddhiiattva^ 33* 37 
Ramaiambbava, Dhyani Buddha, 37 
fterhnitig Buddha, 92 , 148 
nsod screen, frame separaEutg the chancel from 
the rest of the building 
runnef small hollow* 

mpa, form, one of die five dementi of die Uni- 

vmr, 37 

WaksaraH sis sy tLbles, tL Oin mam padme bum”, 
JS 

sadhu, devotee 

Sakra, See ltldra 

fibi, divine energy, force nr potency; consurr, 

J6,127 

Saktn of Dhyani Buddhay, 37, 147- Locaiu, 37; 




Mamaki* 37; Pandara, 37: Tara; jfi; Vajm- 
dharisvari* 37. Set Taiitnc goddesses 
Samanrabhadfa, BtxUuiattva* 33 
sauibhogaLiya, body of bfw, See Three Bodies 
samjna* name, one of the five elements of ihr 
Universe, 37 

Sammkya* sect of Buddhism, 20 
samskanip egilfiimtJtfioo, nne of die five demenu 
of the Universe, 37 
Sana, 54. 


sangha, bmthrfhix^d, the Buddhist Order 
Sankaram, 39, 44, 45 


Sinuvatk a river which no logger exists; river 
goddess; Buddhist godded of learning, 38 
Sarvasnvadin, Buddhist sect, 12 * 27 , 28 , 29 * 56 
Second Council, i f 


Shankata, Shankarach^rya, 41 

Shdaewadi* 69 
Shirwal, 70 

Shivnoi Hill, see juamt , r 

iitihafiuia, lion throat .■, 

mhattambiu, lion pillar 
Sitxmadu. 8 

Siva, Hindu god, 47, 69 
Sopin, ancient SurtKinika Of Supitaka, 45, 50 

spandril, the space between the curve of an arch 
and the enclosing mould rngi 
spiritual disciplines, 38 

Sduviravadin, Pali; Thervadi. Elder; Buddhist 
sect, 11 , 14 , 29 
storied excavation* 

Ajafita, 19, ij 
Elbra, 19, 122-124 
Junagadh, Uparkot,. $2-5 j 
Jnnmr, Shivneri HiJI P 105 


Kcdvi t 59 


stupa, Pali; thupa, funerary mound; mound 
commemorating the Buddha's death* object 
of supreme veneration* 7-*. i-. 16, 27* 59. 
See also dagaba 
stupa gallcrirs 

Bbp, 73 
Kanheri. 117 

Pualkhora, 79 
Thatide (SudJiagarh)p 69 
stupa -shaped tliAiryai 
Biunayiga , 60 

Kofri» 59 -fio 

Siidama, i t 8* 22 p 45 


. Sudhagarh* 54, G8-&9 
TluiiaJcp 68-69 
Nenavn.li fKararmbb), 54, iV> 
Sidaitnan Hills* see jurcnar 
Svayambiiti Chaitya* Nepal, 37 


TJjja* 33-34 

Taming of the Wild Elephant, 08 
Tamm, religious literature prescribing methods 
and perfomunors through esoteric yoga, 
hymn* rituals and even magic and medicine 
for tile realisation of the Supreme Goal 
Tanmc Buddhism, 31, 36-37, jNd 
T annic goddesses, Hhrjkjjti, Janguli* Kunda. 
Mahamaynri; also Lena* Manuki, Vajra- 
tlhiLisvart, Pandtri and Tara 
Tara 1 consort, uvtouresi; one who helps to 
cross the detail of eSistente; mothcr-goddcup 
|t, 35+ j£t< 39* ills «kti of Dhyani Buddha 
Aiiioghasiddhi, 37, 120, in 
TaihagatJu, one who has attained die inch; 

a title of the Buddha. 12 
TaxiUp 16 

teen tab three-storied. See scutied excavations 

Thui.de, 68-69. See also Sudhagarh 

Third Great Council, ft it 

Three Bodies* jti-jl, 37 

Three Jewels, 29 

Thunderbolt, Vehicle of die; see Vajrayana 
Tibet, 3i p 41 

tirthankara, lit. ford maker; one of the twenty- 
four teachers of jainism 
torana + gateway* ft, 16, 18 
torus, Convex moulding chiefly used in pillar 
bases 

transmigration, 14, 30 

transom, horiiontal divisions or cross-bars to 
windows 

trefoil, arranged in three lobes 
tri tori uni, gallery or arcade above the arches of 
the nave or aisle 
trisul H rridem 

Tulja Lena, 43, 48. See also Junnar 
tumulus, funerary mound. See tfupa, dagnto 


Uparkot* old fort nfjimnar, 5; 
"Wo-storied hail”, 52^3 


vajra, diamond or thunderbolt, 31+37 
Vajradhata, Adi-Buddha, q.v* 

Vajradhalisvari, takn ofRaoiaiambhava, J7. 124 
Vajrapani, Bodhisattyj, |i t 56, nfl, 119, izo, 

121 * 122 * 123 , iaj* 127 

VajTasana, Bodfa Gaya 
Vajmsttva, tirth PhyaJii Buddha, J7- m 
Vajrayafii, the Vehicle of the Thunderbolt, the 
Adamantine Way. the third great division of 
Buddhism* 315-42, sry, tlH-ltu, 123* I2S, 1=7 
Vajfiivari* Hindu teinplr to the goddess, 40 
Valabhii 27* 29, 4t. 56 


It 371 





w* Hepped wc]I p usually found in Gujaot 
ucdaiu, amotwrt, one of the five elements of 
the Universe, 37 

Vedas, indent books. die foundation of Hindu- 
■mu; they uive their runic to ihe Vedk Age 
vedikj, Buddhiir Rail 
Vidhyjdiurjpuraii], 45 
vidhyadharji, eLr* gf dcmi-godi 
vihara* monastery or residence. n p iJi-ii p 37, 33 
vijnaiw, consriumne**, one of the 15 vr elements 
of the Universe, 37 
VHhmt, Hindu god, j 
Ninth incarnation of, 41 
Viiv.iLanrUp the Carpenter's Cave* Ellura 
Chaim* Cave No. to 


Vimpui, Bodhisaccva* 33, 37 
Wai* 70 

Western Ghats, i p 3 

wheel. Buddhist symbol of Disarms or Law 

Yakshj* uinj-divtbc being, demi-god 
Yamal. goddess. See HJcvira 
Yamuna, Jumm r river in North India; Buddhist 
river goddess. 38, tjo. 125 
Yashodhara. the Buddha's writ 
yogini. sorceress 

Yiraft Cfawang, sec Hiuan Tsang 
Zoroastrianism. 28 
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